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Last Mother’s Day, I heard an unusual Sacrament talk 
by aman named Bradley Kramer. He acknowledged the 
difficulty of speaking on Mother’s Day and said that he 


thought one of the best ways we can honor women is to give 


women in the scriptures more attention. The remainder of 
his talk was a fictional short story about Sariah, beginning 
with the visions she saw in childhood and continuing with 
her wedding to Lehi and life with her toddler sons, Laman 
and Lemuel. It was a touching story, and my heart ached 
with a desire to hear more from women in the scriptures, 
to have their perspective and their voices. By the end of the 
talk I was planning a Mormon feminist midrash short story 


__LETTER FROM THE EDITOR 


MARGARET OLSEN HEMMING 


These pages contain stories of Sariah, Eve, Lilith, Abish, 
Jael, Deborah, Dorcas, Sarah, Hagar, Miriam, Zipporah, and 
Anna. Some writers used the new female perspective to 
completely change the scriptural narrative. Others provided 
insight to the characters by adding background. All of them, 
I believe, give new depth and understanding. 


Recently I was speaking with Bethany Brady Spalding 
and McArthur Krishna, the authors of Girls Who Choose 
God, which is reviewed in this issue. They told me that the 
mantra in their work has been a quote from Socrates: “The 
secret of change is to focus all your energy, not on fighting 


contest for Exponent II. 


After reading through the large number of submissions 
we received for this issue, 1 am convinced that examining 
scripture and writing fiction about the women found 
there is more than a literary exercise—it fulfills a spiritual 
hunger and a desire that so many of us have to connect 


the old, but on building the new.” Writing and reading 
Mormon feminist midrash is building up something new, 


more deeply. I hope that reading this issue will inspire 


the Exponent II community to attempt their own midrash 
writing. I believe that the study and thought required to do 
so will make us wiser and more confident. It will build love 
and respect for the women of the scriptures. 


something strong and significant. Midrash has the potential 
to expand Exponent II’s mission of “sharing Mormon 
women’s voices” by giving a voice to scriptural women. 
Telling women’s stories, even if fictionalized, can be a 
powerful feminist action. 


I hope you will enjoy reading these stories. Even more, I 
hope they will prompt you to engage with women of the 
scriptures in a different way. These women are important. 
May their voices be heard. 


ABOUT THISISSUE 


Midrash is a Jewish tradition of 
spinning out a new story based on 
scripture, filling in narrative gaps or 
retelling the scripture from a new point 
of view. Stories can help resolve tension 
or evoke questions as they ask the 
reader to consider possible meanings, 
even as the fictionalized accounts are 
not meant to be taken literally. Feminist 
midrash specifically addresses the 
stories of women in scripture and 
attempts to give greater depth to 
women in scriptures and share their 
stories in a new way. 


This issue contains our favorite 
submissions from Exponent II's 
Mormon feminist midrash short story 
contest. Stories come from the Old 
Testament, New Testament, and Book 
of Mormon. The winner of the contest, 


Ellen McCammon, will receive a week’s 
stay at Anam Cara, a writer’s retreat in 
Ireland, courtesy of former Exponent II 
editor Sue Booth-Forbes. 


Our judges were Rachel Mumford, 
Emily Clyde Curtis, and Lisa Van 
Orman Hadley. Rachel has a Masters 
in Religion from Yale Divinity School, 
with a concentration in Hebrew Bible 
and is currently a religion teacher 

at the National Cathedral School in 
Washington, DC. Emily is a former 
editor of Exponent II and has a Masters 
in Theological Studies from Harvard 
Divinity School focusing on the 
Hebrew Bible and feminist biblical 
interpretation. Lisa received her 
Masters in Fiction Writing from Warren 
Wilson College and has been published 
in Epoch, New England Review, and The 


Collagist, among others. 


The judges were asked to consider 
three categories of merit while 

they read: creativity in reimagining 
scripture, the level of new depth and 
insight of a female character, and 

the quality of the writing. We were 
overwhelmed by the response we 

got from our call for submissions. We 
received many more midrash essays 
than we could publish in this issue, and 
narrowing it down to just this few was 
incredibly difficult. Our gratitude goes 
to the many writers who produced so 
many impressive submissions, to the 
judges for the gift of their time and 
careful work, and to Sue Booth-Forbes 
for her generous offer for the winner of 
the contest. 
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JUDGES’ RESPONSE: This is asmall moment with a great deal of interior action. Ina short amount of time, we 
experience Sariah’s emotional journey as a wife and mother, a woman with relationships and with choices. Through 
added detail about the external situation and Sariah’s thoughts and emotions, the author gives a completely new 
sense of Sariah’s character and her marriage. There is a sense of stillness as well as subtle motion. 


TWARD, 


THE PROMISEDLAND 


She huddled, knees to chin, against the banked earth below 
the flats as the ground shivered with the early beginnings of 
dawn. The air was thick with chill and silence and with the 
lonely surety that she was the only person up and watching 
day come. Probably the only person for fifty miles around 
up and watching. 


The ground-shiver grew, peaked, faded, as the sun rolled 
over the hills from the east. Loosening her legs, she 
dropped her hands to the silt beneath and slid, back-first, 
up the embankment toward the group of trees that broke 
haphazard and sporadic from the ground on the flats above. 
No motion yet from the tent, no sound. 


Scrubby, wayward things, she thought, her hand on the nearest 
tree as she pulled upright. Its trunk wrenched this way then 
that, every few inches, away and toward, bending from the 
harsh bite of wind, then swinging back in hopes of a break 
from the oncoming heat. The slope of the bank was already 
dry by the time she crested the top, the flats beyond nearing 
transparent, as if the scrum of sand had fused to glass, barely 
visible over the bedrock below. The whole place looked 
exhausted from the heat and strain and hopelessness of it all. 


“We have to go, Sari,” he had said to her. She hadn’t asked, 
though she wondered; she just packed what she could carry 
and followed him into the night. But when he said it the 
second time, after they had wavered on the outskirts of the 
City for weeks, she realized he did not mean to go back at 
all. “To a good place,” he had said, and she asked what he 
could mean. A good place in a wasteland is still a wasteland. 


She leaned against the tree and looked west one more time, 
unsure—west toward the mountains that hid the hills that 
were the edge of the City that had been home. Generations 
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_Widrash by Allyson Smith 


as far back as the story went had been born into that city— 
born, grown, and died—and she did not know what leaving 
meant. 


The first time she ever saw him was on 
the main road into town, not coming 
from the unknown east, but from the 
side of the valley where the soil was 
good and women knewease. From the 
place theyall wanted to be. 


She’d been up early watching the sun and the road when he 
stepped into the first splintered rays and looked her way. 

It was the smile that got her—not a smile meant for her but 
for the coming day—his eyes following the light from the 
road upward, head slanting with it, illuminated contentment 
on his face. It was a smile that broke like a warmness and 

a feeling of all that is right; like he knew something maybe 
no one else did. And she surely wanted to know what that 
something was. 


Those early days and those early years together had been 
very good, days when she felt as if she knew what he knew 
from the inside out, and it was strength and kindness and 
prosperity and joy. He had taken her back to the good soil 
and to his broad herds, keeping her close enough that she 
could return to home, pleased and pleasing parents and 
friends. Their boys came quickly: The oldest who could will 
the world to turn, and the next who followed but rarely 
smiled; the one who was her salvation, and the last who was 
her comfort. She took them to the home she had been born to 


every week for the Sabbath and was honored and blessed for 
what she had brought to her family. 


In those days she was proud and content and very busy, 
and she did not notice at first when the smile began to fade 
from his face. Only when he came home that evening and 
told her they would have to go did she realize he had been 
going by degrees for a while. She hadn’t understood it as 
warning, and her steady and right world upended all at 
once. Knowing by the tone that he meant the words, but 
sure somehow they were words that could not be meant, 
she packed what she could carry and followed him into the 
night. 


Nearing morning they had finally stopped to sleep, and he 
took her in his arms, on the blanket spread on dirt out of 
view of the City, and told her what he had seen. She could 
feel his surety, almost touch it in her hands, but having seen 
nothing and lost everything, she could not feel her own. At 
least the boys were with them, resentful though some were, 
and she could hold to that for now, and to him and how 
sure he seemed. The next day and the few that followed she 
watched closely for a look that would say he had not meant 
it after all, but none came. Instead, the smile broke back over 
his face and he was once again well within the world. She 


stopped looking, and turned from hope to the work of the 
day. 


She was no judge of distance, having never been beyond the 
stream that marked the outer edge of the City, but she could 
count days, and they were nearing forty when he took the 
boys aside. 


She awoke the next morning to find 
they had gone: The son who could turn 
the world and the one who followed; 
the next who was her salvation and the 
last who was her comfort. Gone and 
she didn’t know where or why, didn’t 
knowifor when they would return; all 
she knew was that she could not take 
the calm surety she was met with, the 
smile that said he knewsomething she 
did not know after all. 
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“You have left me desolate,” she said, tuning 

harsh toward him, her voice barely audible, body 
stiff, hands trembling. “Taken what you gave, and 
everything that was before.” He stepped forward, 
hands outstretched to steady her, and her grief 
gave way to abandonment and rage. “I trusted 

and you have taken what was not yours to take. 
God forgive you,” she said, the strength of her rage 
collapsing as quickly as it had come. “God forgive 
you, and God help me.” 


She broke from his hands that were so calm even 
then, and turned stumbling down the embankment 
toward the trail she herself had laid, to and from 
and to and from the same near-dry spring for forty 
days. Halfway down she collapsed into the dirt, 
curled herself against the side of the bank, and 
there she stayed. 


He called to her when the dark began to settle, but 
she did not answer. Maybe he stayed at the bank’s 
edge, close enough and far enough to watch over, 
but he did not call again. She stayed through the 
night, and the next day and the night that followed, 
not moving, hardly breathing, her face to the 
mountains westward from whence they had come. 
As the ground shivered with the second morning 
beginning to break, she could see the outline of the 
valley they had traveled, stretching from this place 


back toward home, like a slack and winding line, 


almost like a map through the sand, and she knew 
she could go — back where she had come from, back 
to the place that felt right and good, to the people 
she knew and understood. Back to where her sons 
were, or to her sons who were no longer. 


Somehow knowing she had the choice made it 
easier not to go. 


Maybe he had stayed at the bank’s edge holding 
vigil with her, but he was not there when she 
returned. Instead she made her way alone, back 
through the trees and across the flats to the outside 
edge of the still silent tent. She dropped heavily 
onto the dirt, back against the rough weave, arms 
tight and bitter around her shins, and watched the 
morning unroll over the desolate land eastward. 


Allyson Smith is a writer, artisan, and home repair 
goddess. She lives in the mountains of Colorado with her 
husband and six kids. 
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POEM BY AGNES BELL 


He gathered bow and arrows, 
wrapped his arm around my waist, 
kissed my neck and walked away. 


I gathered wood and berries, 
made the fire, fed our children bread 
without meat. They asked for him at sunset- 


for his hands on their heads, 


our evening prayer. 


He didn’t hear me call his name, 
in daylight, in darkness. He didn’t hear 
my plea for our safety, for his soul. 


All day long did I cry unto my Maker, my voice 


raised high that it reached the heavens; 


all night long I prayed God would forgive Enos. 


JUDGES’ RESPONSE: This is an unexpected backstory to Anna’s prophetic gift with a gentle dose of magical realism. 
The vehicle of the loom evokes movement and color, giving the story a sensory fullness. The moment when Anna 
fulfills her calling and identifies the Christ child is simple and sparse, yet emotionally full. This story made me feel like | 


was wrapped in one of the weaver’s blankets. 


Anna felt the wool move against her worn hands, lifting the 
thread back and through, her body falling into the familiar 
rhythm as she reached for the wooden weaving sword to 
blend the single thread with the group. She had chosen a 
rich purple and blue, the color of a summer sky. She had 
spun this thread for the small blanket from the soft wool of 
a lamb. 


Something of his own to drag on the ground. Some little comfort 
for a tiny king who will hold the world’s sorrow. 


Her mother had taught her the loom when she was a child, 
the way to rest the thread on her fingers, using the tension 
of the vertical to anchor the horizontal, how to ease the 
thread upward with the long wooden weaving sword, the 
warp and the weft, the rhythm of creation. 


Anna, seven years old, stood at 

her first loom, her small fingers 
awkwardly working, noticing the way 
the wool moved over skin-created 
heat. The repetitive movement opened 
a window in her mind. She heard 
God’s voice in the whisper of thread. 
Watch. Anna looked over at her 
mother, who worked ona larger loom 
Justa few steps away, to see ifshe’d 
heard. Her mother wove undisturbed. 
She moved the thread easily, quickly 
wielding the sword to form her near- 
perfect fabric. 


Anna said nothing. She continued with the work, willing 
her fingers to move more smoothly. 


YWYVjidvash by 7wila [p/arner 


She returned to the loom every morning, quiet, waiting, 
until her hands also began to move easily, her body swaying 
slightly with the motion. The individual threads of color 
began to glisten as dappled light formed an image of a very 
young mother and her baby boy. Her hands kept moving 
and it felt as if she had stepped into the image. Then it was 
only his eyes, as deep as a well and just opening. They 

were dark brown, full of light, and seeing everything. She 
stopped weaving and her hands dropped to her sides. She 
stood still in front of the loom. 


Mama... 


Her mother looked from her own loom toward her 
daughter, her hands not pausing from their work. 


What's the matter, Anna? Why have you stopped? 

I saw the Messiah, Mama. A tiny baby. 

Her mother’s sword clattered to the ground as she stepped 
toward Anna. She bent down low to look into Anna’s eyes. 
She felt Anna’s forehead for fever, her fingers still warm 
with friction. She stood up tall, put both of her hands on her 
hips and tapped her foot. 

Where, Anna? 

In my loom, Mama. 

Her mother examined the threads. 

Well, be quiet about it, child. 

She picked up the wooden instrument and turned back to 
her own loom. Without looking at Anna she said, 

Tf you see anything else, you must tell me. 


Yes, Mama. 


A month later, Anna stood quietly in the doorway to the 
kitchen. Her mother knelt scrubbing the tile floor, her light 
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grey robe dark with water, her sleeves pulled up. Anna 
noticed the way the muscle shifted beneath the skin of her 
forearm as she moved the rag in wide circles across the 
floor. When she stepped into the room, her mother did not 
pause to look at her. 


Well, child, what is it? 


It was his whole face this time, Mama. He was grown but the same 
eyes. 


As she scrubbed, her mother looked up at her and smiled. 
She began to hum. She did not tell Anna to be quiet. She 
finished the floor, changed her robe, took Anna’s hand and 
walked her down the dusty road to the temple. The men 
stood on the steps talking low, their voices like the hum 
around a hive of bees. 


She had a vision of the Messiah. 


The white beards turned, their watery eyes fixed on Anna. 
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One of them moved toward her and touched her 
softly on the shoulder. 


Tell us. 


She spoke and they listened, nodding their tired- 
looking heads. Soon she couldn’t leave the house 
without people whispering as she passed them in 
the street. This was the little girl who saw things in 
her loom. 


As she grew, so did the light. Sonorous scenes 
flashed across the threads of her loom, overlapping 
violence and beauty, thread and wood, sinew and 
bone. Scenes that would have left her bereft and 
fearful but for the accompaniment of the light, 
which was love infinitely wide, unfathomably deep. 
When the butcher smiled as he handed her some 
lamb, there it was. When she picked up the little 
one who fell and scraped her knee, there it was. The 
old woman stooped and worn; the man with the 
wide, square shoulders that pulled the carts; the old 
rabbi at prayer; the young seamstress working her 
needle up and down. 


She had watched and waited for seventy years. 
Now, finally, Anna walked into the temple with 

the small blanket carefully folded in her hands. 

The men parted to make way for her. The young 
girl stood, looking a bit bewildered and holding 

a small bundle in her arms. Anna smiled. She touched the 
young mother on the crown of her head with her old fingers 
and felt the familiar heat rise to tips, as though she were 
working the threads. She removed them from the girl’s 
head, kissed them and touched the baby’s forehead, pausing 
for a long moment to fall into the depths of those familiar 
brown eyes. 


Perfect. The hope of the world...like all babies. Anna handed 
Mary the small blanket. To keep him warm. To give him comfort 
when the path is hard. Shalom, Ahma. 


Shalom, Nevi'ah. 


The women looked at each other for a moment before Anna 
turned toward home. It was time to put away her yarns, 

to oil the loom in preparation for its next owner and to lay 
down her sword. 


Twila Newey Warner lives outside of Denver, Colorado. She spends a 
great deal of time wandering the mountain meadows, reading books 
and scribbling her unruly thoughts in small notebooks. 


EXPONENT 
GENERATIONS 


EDITOR’S NOTE 


By Susan Christiansen 
I spent much more time than usual finding articles for this 
Generations column. I reviewed over five years of content from 
Exponent II and eight years of issues of the Woman's Exponent. For 
some reason, discussion of scripture is very sparse. 


I found no articles focusing primarily on the scriptures or a scripture 
story in Woman's Exponent. I did, however, read many fascinating 
articles about homesteading (including mending, cleanliness, and 
cooking / preserving) and big political issues (suffrage, equal wages, 
education for women) and doctrinal issues (polygamy, Word of 
Wisdom, more polygamy) of the day. Could it be that women in 

the early church didn’t know the scriptures well? I dismissed that 
possibility when I kept on reading allusions to people and stories 
from the scriptures, such as a tribute to Eliza R. Snow which 
declares, “like Miriam of old she cheered the wandering children of 
God with songs along the dreary journeying way.” Did they know 
the scriptures so thoroughly that expounding on scripture seemed 
secondary to more immediately pressing issues? I couldn’t tell from 
my reading. For the purposes of this column, I ultimately decided 
that a poem by Maud Ellen Baggarly about Christ’s birth was the 
best of very few options. 


I found it fascinating to see a similar pattern in the earlier issues of 
Exponent II. There was so much interesting discussion of the ERA, 
being a frugal housewife, balancing career and children, Heavenly 
Mother, and the role of women in the Church, but, again, very little 
scriptural discourse. I found it rather fitting that the Exponent II 
article that seemed best suited for this column urges women to know 
and understand the scriptures better as part of one’s responsibility 
as a woman, mother, feminist, and daughter of Heavenly Parents. 


Finally, the blog post from Heather Farley Moore details some of 
her thoughts and questions about a lesser-known woman in the Old 
Testament. 


Although I had a great experience reading so many previous issues 
of Woman’s Exponent and Exponent II, | found myself wishing that I 
could have heard earlier women’s voices describing their reactions 
to and interpretations of scripture stories, like Heather’s blog post. 
Iam eager to read this issue of Exponent II, which features several 
pieces of Mormon midrash, and am even more excited that future 
generations of feminists will know what women were thinking now 
about the scriptures. 


Woman's Exponent, 
Vol. 41, No. 4. 
December 1, 1912 


THE MOTHER AND CHILD 
A Christmas Poem 


By Maud Ellen Baggarly 


The Virgin— 


Then hail to thee, Mother of Jesus! 
Hail to thy office high! 

That giveth to spirits temples, 
That giveth gods to the sky. 


Rejoice in motherhood’s rapture, 
Rejoice in its sorrow and pain, 
Rejoice in the understanding of all things 
Thou dost gain. 
Rejoice in eternal progression; 
In exaltation above; 
In endless lives of glory; 
Rejoice that God is love! 


The Child— 


In a manger cradled low, 

Yet on thy brow like drifted snow, 
Or a lotus pure and white, 

Peace doth lay her crown of light. 
In thy hand curled rose-bud wise 
A work of faith and healing lies. 
Yet thine eyes, love-kissed to sleep, 
O’er an erring world shall weep. 
Tho’ in a stable thou wert born, 
Thine earthly crown to be of thorn, 
Pain thy portion—heart of love— 
God doth watch thee from above! 
On thy birth-night angels sing 
And beneath—a sheltering wing 
Thou dost sleep, 

And the Heavens vigil keep. 

Long before the earth took form 
Looked thou forward to the thorn, 
Looked thou forward to the tree. 
Sacrifice was sweet to thee! 
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When the stars of Heaven sang, 
When with shouts the mansions rang, 
When the Son of Morning fell, 

Thou thy mission knew full well. 

But sleep, O babe, while mother sings, 
Sleep, O Christ, thou King of kings! 
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FE xpone nt Il The Sons of Helaman had such mothers. As they marched 


Vol. VII. No. 1 to battle, ”...they never had fought, yet they did not fear 


Fall 1980 


death, and they did think more upon the liberty of their 
fathers than they did upon their lives; yea, they had been 
taught by their mothers, that if they did not doubt, God 
would deliver them. And they rehearsed unto me the words 


of their mothers saying: We do not doubt our mothers knew 
it.” (Alma 56: 47-48) 
“Where is the Book of Esther anyway?” she asked airily— 


expecting no response. The women at the shower chuckled 
and then listened as she moved on to more comfortable 


ground, speaking authoritatively on the challenges of How often do wewomen in the Church 
coping with a two-year-old. 7 peo oe 
abdicate our responsibility to know 
the help, encouragement and sound advice we can get. the scriptures—deferring to the 
As conscientious mothers, we strive to “stimulate” our Priesthood in Sunday School classes 


children, help them acquire reading readiness skills, become 


socially well-adjusted, functioning, independent adults. We perhaps? (Theywent ON MISSIONS, 
work hard to prepare them for the world that is waiting. after all ) W e stand back. waiting: 
ba 2 


Yet it seems so much time, energy and emphasis is given 


to prepare them for this life that we leave them to find out passively for instruction, expecting to 
bout th t al : ee ° e 

a be spiritually fed with little efforton 

A general lack of concern for and interest in the scriptures, our part. Our children suffer. And SO 


for example, denies our children of their rightful heritage: 


Parenting is important—vitally important. We need all 


mothers who not only have an intuitive sense of right and dowe. 
wrong, but also a sound knowledge of and familiarity with 

sacred writings— 
women who have 
taken the time to 
ponder deeply and 
come to understand 
the things of the 
spirit—women of 
God. Our children 
should have the 
advantage of a 
personal tutor in 
spiritual matters, a 
qualified teacher of 
the gospel, available 
to them as a 
resource and guide, 
someone who has 
not only dutifully 
read the words 

of the Lord, but 

has hungered and 
thirsted after them. 
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We must take our rightful places beside—not behind—the 
Priesthood. Can we give the doctrinal talks in Church and 
leave the family background information to the men for a 
change? 


We should teach adult Sunday School classes. We should 
stand as witnesses for Christ because we know, not only 
because we intuitively believe. When a child comes to us to 
ask where the Book of Esther is, how good it would be for 
us to respond, “I know where it is and I know what is in it. 
Sit with me and we can talk about it.” 


The Exponent Blog 
June 6, 2014 


Last Sunday in Sunday School, we discussed the book of 
Judges. As a Mormon feminist, my normal instinct is to 
turn to the Deborah chapters and start chattering away 

on prophetesses and female judges. However, our teacher 
started with a different story that turned my world upside 
down. I'll admit that I haven’t gotten very far in my Old 
Testament reading this year and I had never heard of the 
annunciation experience of Samson’s mother. This was an 
entirely new story to me! 


I'll give a short summary, but you can read it in full in 
Judges 13. 


Like many Old Testament women, Samson’s (nameless) 
mother, was barren. An angel came to her and told her she 
would bear a son and to raise him as a Nazarite. She told 
her husband, Manoah, about this and he prayed for the 
angel to come back to them to give them more instruction 
on Samson’s upbringing. The angel did come again, but 
still appeared only to Manoah’s wife while she was alone. 
She asked the angel to wait while she went to get her 
husband and she gets him. Manoah asks the angel about 
raising their son and the angel responds that he already 
told Manoah’s wife everything. Manoah suggests giving an 
offering to the angel, but the angel says no, but to instead 
honor the Lord instead. The angel ascends into the flame 
from the subsequent burnt offering, Manoah realizes the 
full extent of the angel’s angel-ness at this point and gets 
scared, and as my copy of the NSRV states in the footnotes, 
“Manoah’s wife calms him with logical arguments.” 


You've all probably read this story and are familiar with it, 
but it was news to me. Like I said above, I’m behind in my 
Old Testament reading this year, so I’ve been in Genesis 
reading about the big patriarchs: Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, 
etc. In these stories, God talks to the father / husband of the 
family. Women are counted as property in lists such as the 
Ten Commandments. 


And then there is this story. God’s 
messenger speaks to the 
wife/mother. He gives all 
instructions to her. When more 
instructions are asked for, the angel 
goes back to her and reiterates her 
authority to that information and 
instruction. 


Whoa. 


My mind wandered all over the place. I thought about 
how Manoah’s wife received an angel and about how 

the Aaronic Priesthood holds the keys to the ministering 

of angels. I also thought about how the news of this 
pregnancy was going to disproportionately affect the 
woman in this relationship and how God_/the angel felt she 
was the one to go to about this. It’s like a holy version of 
medical privacy laws. 


But mostly I loved that God’s messenger recognized her 
authority to receive revelation for her family. Even if the 
writers and editors of the Old Testament didn’t bother 
including her name, the angel respected and honored her 
matriarchal power, position, and role. 


And I love that. 
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“Serpents and Doves” by Natalie Hoopes 


IK 


MORNING ON THE 
DAY AFTER EDEN 


idvash by Zebekah Cirton 


Lilith sleeps on the ground in a little hollow she made for herself. It keeps her 
warm and makes her feel like she is waking each morning for the first time, newly 
formed from the dust. She rolls over, expecting to see Adam beside 
and han her, but now she sits up and brushes the loose dirt off, 
3p ee = ' ea alone. She doesn’t smell like dust anymore. There is 


: A something wetter involved, something sticky. 


Awake now, she knows he is there, 
naked in the garden. She burns for 
him and feels ashamed. Brushing 
against the trees along the 
borders of Eden, she feels his 
hands instead of leaves and 
branches. She watches as 
he wanders with this new 
woman, made from the 
other rib in his matched 
pair, in a paradise so verdant 
it hurts her eyes. This girl 
is younger, her hair pale 
and her shoulders slim and 
gaunt. She laughs so easily, 
this girl who ate half a fruit 
and left the rest lying on the 
ground, where Lilith can see 
it, nearly smell it, remembering 
the taste of it on her tongue, but 
can never again reach it. 


The new woman is followed by a 
full grown bear that nuzzles against 
her like a goose. Lilith remembers the 
feel of bear fur, although she wouldn't 
dare touch it again. The animals she 
encounters now are unlike the ones in the 
garden. She can feel the difference in their lumber, 

a certain gloss to their eyes as she watches them from 

afar. Lilith knows by instinct that she shouldn’t go near their warm girth. 
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These animals make the memories of 
the animals in Eden feel like achild’s 
tale, something youd tell asimpleton, 
something you'd tell someone with 
alaugh like the blond woman with 


Adam now, the one she heard him call 
for: Eve. 


Lilith is hungry and she watches for fruit to drop from 

the trees on the edges of the garden because sometimes, 

if God is feeling kind, the fruit rolls into the wilderness. 
This happened more frequently at the beginning, but now 
less often, and although she can’t hear Him anymore, she 
senses His displeasure; she gets the impression that He is 
telling her it is time to move farther out, to leave the area. 
She makes ever widening circles away looking for fruit but 
finding instead grasses with tiresome seeds and occasionally 
wet, tasteless roots. She kills a squirrel with a lucky throw 
of a rock and growls like a feral dog when a fox comes and 
watches her eating, his head turned to the side, confused 
about what type of animal she is. 


She misses the grass of Eden on her feet, and the sticky juice 
from perfectly ripe fruit rolling down her arms. She would 
like—now that she knows—for Adam to lick the juice off of 
her fingers. She would like to offer him the fruit a second 
time and have him change his mind. 


But now she sees the serpent again, voiceless in the sand, 
and she shows him the back entrance where the cherubim 
with the flaming sword rarely comes. Afterwards she 
goes to a spot on the north side of the garden where she 
can watch as the serpent winds himself up the tree and 
the woman—one can hardly say that she’s pretty, with 
translucent white skin and her blue eyes so wide set she 
looks startled—takes the fruit and eats it. 


Lilith can taste the sweetness of it and then the bitter film in 


her mouth, coating her teeth. She can see the change in Eve’s 
eyes and the way she carries her body; Lilith remembers the 
way the air of Eden felt different after the fruit. 


Then Eve is beside Adam, holding out the fruit. This is 
when Adam should throw the fruit at her; this is when he 
will break a limb from the tree itself and drive her out. She 
can see the pain on Adam’s face, and she wonders if maybe 
God did not make Adam forget her. She thinks Adam can 
remember this very scene: their quarrel, their fruit, both of 
them dust. 


But Adam’s face gives like the flesh of a ripe peach, and he 
takes the fruit and puts it to his lips. Then there is Adam, 
with the wind on his parts and the shocking revelation of 
what they have done. 


Lilith’s heartrends as he embraces 
Eve, and the blonde woman’s high 
tinkling laugh sounds out, nervously 
ringing away from Eden into the lone 


and dreary wilderness. 


She circles away from the garden, out into the open plain 
where the clouds are gathering and the sky deepening to a 
blackish gray. She is sure she has caused the lightning and 
thunder that pulsates through the sky as she switches back 
along the side of the bluff, up to the area where she killed 
the squirrel, where there is an abundance of fleshy roots, 
and where she can look down to watch when God comes 
and breaks off a stick from the tree and chases Adam and 
this new woman out of the garden. She wants to see what 
direction they go so she can stay out of their path, away 
from Adam and the possibility of a laugh like honey existing 
outside of Eden. 


Rebekah Orton recently moved to Richland, Washington with her 
husband and three children. She gets her best ideas on her morning 
runs and spends the rest of the day chasing them onto paper. 


JUDGES’ RESPONSE: Lilith is awoman from Jewish mythology who is unknown to many Mormons. She is the first 
woman that God created as an equal to man, replacing her with “help meet” Eve after Lilith proves too independent. 
The Lilith in this story is strong, yet vulnerable, and her story is tragic to readers who know what will follow. Just as 
the Mormon understanding of Eve changes the meaning of the Eden narrative, considering this story through Lilith’s 
eyes evokes the loss of home, of love, and of innocence from a deeply personal perspective. Here, the author offers 
that added depth to the Fall with unexpected and distressing effectiveness. 
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JUDGES’ RESPONSE: Reversing the Biblical story of a rift between Zipporah and Miriam, this story describes a 
close, yet complex, community of Israelite women. It explores the prejudices and conflicts that are so central to the 
Israelite narrative, while maintaining a hope for what a community can achieve. While Miriam’s epiphany doesn’t 


answer so 
meaning a 


me of the questions about insider-outsider tension and racial prejudice, it does offer another layer of 
bout communities. 
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And Miriam and Aaron spake against Moses because of the Ethiopian woman whom he had 
married: for he had married an Ethiopian woman... And the Lord said... let [Miriam] be shut out from 
the camp seven days, and after that let her be received in again. 

NUMBERS 12:1,14 


1. ZIPPORAH 


Zipporah sometimes walked a little outside the camp, by 
herself. She loved her husband and his people. She did. But 
there were so many of them, people everywhere she turned. 
Occasionally a great need rose up in her to be alone in the 
desert, to have no other man or woman in sight. Alone 

with the stillness of the rocks and the sand, in the harsh 
landscape where she had been raised, was where she felt 
God most intensely. 


And—she knew she must speak the truth to herself and to 
God—sometimes she wanted a breathing space from the 
whispering undercurrents she could sometimes hear: “The 
dark one, the foreigner; why couldn’t Moses marry one of 
his own kind?” As if, she thought, her irrepressible nature 
reasserting itself, it was only Moses who had a say in their 
marriage! Moses knew, of course, of the murmurs, and was 
sharp with anyone who would dare say such a thing in his 
presence, but they had agreed that it was not his battle to 
fight. 


But the worst had been the offhand comment the midwife 
Puah had made, that Miriam had been speaking against 
her to Moses. No, no, she could not believe it so. No, 
Moses’ sister, her first friend in Israel, prophet and sister 
of prophets, would never do such a thing. And yet a tiny, 
treacherous part of her still wondered. 


And then she saw Miriam herself. 


At first she thought it was a dream, or a vision; Miriam had 
so many duties, was so integral to the life of the people of 
Israel, that she was never to be found outside the camp. And 
there was a glory to her, as if her whole body was filled with 
light. Zipporah could hardly bear to look at her. 


“Miriam?” she asked, a little doubtfully. “Sister-in-love?” 


Her husband's sister smiled at her. “Seven days I will be 
gone,” Miriam said to her, her voice soft but clear in the 
hush of the desert, the melodious and carrying voice of a 
singer. 


Miriam raised her hand, and Zipporah 
bent her head to Miriam’s touch on her 
hair. “Seven days: you must take my 
place, to help our people.” Zipporah 
felta burning within her, as ifthe Spirit 
of God, in flame, passed from Miriam’s 
hands. She looked up to see Miriam 
walking away from her, still shining with 
an inner light. Zipporah, struck still in 
awe, watched her until she was lostin 
the desert. 


Zipporah wondered what she had seen. Miriam had 
explained nothing, not why she had left the camp, nor why 
she was to return in seven days. Zipporah would have to 
ask Moses. But at least, she thought, her heart uncurling a 
little, she knew that Miriam had not said nor thought ill of 
her. 


And then she thought of Miriam’s words. Was she to do all 
that Miriam had done? She could not take Miriam’s place— 
perhaps Israel would not accept her so, in any case—but 
she would do what she could to foster the loving bonds 

of Israel. Here were the devotionals to look after, and the 
teaching of the girls. And there was all that Miriam did to 
help those requiring succor. And what else...? 


Elisheba would be a support, she thought; Aaron’s wife 
was the most dependable person she knew. And there were 


others—Serah, perhaps? They would be able to do this. 


She was still thinking as her feet turned back to the camp of 
Israel. 
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“Link” by Laurie Lisonbee 


2. SERAH 


Shua had been chattering to her while they prepared the 
quail for supper. It was soothing; Serah let her great-niece’s 
voice wash over her like the river they no longer saw here in 
the desert. Shua said, “And of course all the girls are talking 
about Miriam being gone. Hammoleketh said that Miriam 
had spoken out against Moses, and that was why she was 
turned out of the camp.” 


Serah blinked. “Where did she hear that?” 
“Oh, her mother was saying it.” 


Hammoleketh’s mother: that would be Maachah. A nice 
enough girl, Serah remembered, though prone to gossip. 
Serah looked at Shua with affection and a little concern. 

“What else has Maachah been saying?” 


Shua wrinkled her nose. “Oh, all sorts of things. That 
Miriam hates Zipporah, that the Lord struck her down with 
the skin-blister sickness—” She stopped. “Serah, you don’t 
think Miriam really hates Zipporah and told Moses that, do 
you?” 


“Of course not,” Serah said sharply. “Shua, you know 
better than that.” 


Shua looked abashed. “I know. I do. Miriam 
doesn’t hate anyone, and Zipporah’s too nice 
anyway, no matter what old Maachah says.” 


Serah’s lips twitched; she was as old as 
Maachah’s mother. “Now, dear heart, let us 
be kind to Maachah. But you are old enough 
to think for yourself, Shua.” She only hoped 
someone was telling Hammoleketh and the 
rest of the girls the same thing. 


As she spoke, she saw Zipporah striding up 
to them. Serah had a moment to be grateful 
that Zipporah had not come while Shua 
was spreading Maachah’s tales, and then 
Zipporah said breathlessly, “Serah! I have 
wanted to speak to you. With Miriam gone, 
the girls need a teacher, and—” She trailed 
off. 


Serah was able to finish the sentence in her 
head. “And you cannot do it yourself, 
Zipporah,” she thought, “Because you 
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know quite well that some of the girls’ mothers have turned 
them against you, like young Hammoleketh.” 


Zipporah said, “Serah, I think you would be lovely at 
teaching the children. Could you do this?” 


Shua looked from Serah to Zipporah and back again. “Oh, 
Serah! Do say yes! I agree, you would be marvelous!” 
Zipporah grinned at Shua, and Shua shyly grinned back. 


Serah frowned slightly. She was getting old, perhaps too old 
to do these things. And she had never had daughters of her 
own, so what could she say to them? On the other hand, she 
had often thought that Miriam took too much upon herself. 
She had even told Miriam this a time or two. And then, she 
had just hoped someone would guide the girls; perhaps she 
was that someone. “The Lord has heard your thoughts,” she 
thought to herself, amused. “It is time to see whether you 
actually meant them.” 


“Of course I will help, as best I can,” Serah said gently to 
young Zipporah. 


3. SHELOMITH 


No one knew what it was like. No one knew the pain of 
having lost the son whom she had raised. And worse: 


Lord. She knew that the old gossips must wag their 
‘tongues every time she passed by: “That’s old 
_ Dibri’s daughter, the mother of that Egyptian 
\ half-breed, no wonder the boy turned out the 
j t way he did, with her for a mother!” 
a) 
; | Oh, Miriam had come to her, had tried to 
minister to her, but she was a prophetess, the 
sister of Moses, the wife of Hur, the mother of 
righteous progeny; what could she know of 
Shelomith’s pain? Shelomith had not cried, 
then or ever, for her child; she would not give 
any of them the satisfaction. 


A voice broke into her thoughts. 
“Shelomith?” 


She turned. It was Elisheba. The wife of the 
high priest; that wasn’t too much better than 


} Miriam. At least she wasn’t a prophet. 


“Zipporah sent me,” Elisheba said. 


And Zipporah was the worst of all, the wife of the man who 
had commanded her son —her son!—to be put to death. 
Elisheba had no doubt come, Shelomith supposed, to lecture 
her about being the mother of a sinner. 


Her emotions bubbled over into words. “Why?” she 
demanded of Elisheba. “Why did my son have to die?” 


She regretted the words as soon as she spoke them. Elisheba 
would no doubt tell her that it was the Lord’s will. That it 
was part of a greater plan. That Shelomith herself, if she had 
any faith at all, should be joyful about her son’s death. 


“T don’t know,” Elisheba said, almost inaudibly. “I wish I 
knew. I don’t know.” 


Shelomith stared at her. 
“When Nadab and Abihu died—” 


And then Shelomith remembered that Elisheba’s sons also 
had been slain, had perished in strange fire from the Lord. 


“T love Zipporah, she is my dear friend, my sister in all but 
blood, but I could not talk to her about it,” Elisheba said, 
low. “It was her husband who brought the fire down from 
heaven. And even my beloved Aaron—he was their father, 
he was the priest who should have protected them—” 


And Shelomith recognized the pain in Elisheba’s voice, the 
grief in her face; it was the same grief she saw when looking 
at her reflection in a pool of water. She bowed her head and 
wept, and Elisheba’s arms encircled her. 


4. ELISHEBA 


“And you spoke to Puah about the new mothers and 
babies? And Mahlah’s family?” 


“Yes, Elisheba.” Sherah held up a hand, as if to ward off 
Elisheba’s words, and grinned at her, looking only slightly 
harried. “Rest easy. It is all taken care of, for today at least. 
Tomorrow, of course, is another matter, but let us deal with 
it when it comes.” 


Elisheba nodded. Sherah, though barely out of girlhood, 
was the most organized person she knew. She was efficient 
and diligent enough to build whole cities, should she wish 
to. If Sherah said it was done, Elisheba could stop worrying. 
Well, she could try to stop worrying. 


Sherah’s smile faltered a little. “Elisheba, I wanted to ask 
you something. What really happened between Miriam and 
Moses? I’ve heard all sorts of things. Joshua told me that the 
Lord struck Miriam down for daring to think herself better 
than Moses, but I cannot believe it, not of Miriam.” 


“Joshua wasn’t there,” Elisheba said shortly. 
“And you were,” said Sherah, looking at her intently. 


Elisheba nodded. “Well.” She gathered her thoughts. 
“Miriam went to Moses, dragging Aaron and me along, and 
it is true she did speak against Moses: she said Moses was 
wrong not to ask the Israelites to treat Zipporah with more 
respect. And Moses told her that this was between them 
and her and the Lord, and that he could not and would not 
command any of them in such a matter.” 


“And,” Elisheba continued, “he wanted to know why 

she had brought up the subject right then, why she had 
suddenly decided to come down on him for this.” She took 
a deep breath. “It transpired that Miriam has had a sun- 
blister for some time; she had seen Puah about it, but it was 
getting worse. And—and—it was because she thought she 
might die soon that she was forcing the issue now.” 


Sherah put a hand to her mouth in distress, and no wonder: 
the skin-blister disease killed swiftly once it started 
progressing. Both Aaron and Moses, Elisheba remembered, 
had been wild with anguish when Miriam showed them her 
sores. “Let her not, I pray, be as one dead!” Aaron had cried 
out. Elisheba herself had been numb with sorrow. 


Sherah said, “But we were told—Zipporah said—that she 
would be back in a week, that she was well and whole.” 


“And that is true, now. Miriam and Moses prayed” 
Elisheba’s voice faltered,” And the power of the Holy One 
made it so.” 


As long as she lived she would not forget it. It was a smaller 
thing than the parting of the Red Sea or the commandments 
at Sinai, but no less wonderful for all that: the inner light 
suffusing Moses and Miriam until she could hardly see 
them, the skin-blister gone as the light ebbed, the shaking 
and the exaltation in Miriam’s voice as she told them that 
the word of the Lord took her outside the camp for seven 
days. 


Sherah let out a breath. “I see. But why do you not say what 
you have seen? Why allow them to talk of Miriam in this 
way?” 
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“Moses asked us not to discuss it,” said Elisheba, sighing. 
“He is the most meek of men, and the most private, and 
he did not want the entire camp involved in Miriam’s and 
Zipporah’s business.” 


“But Elisheba, I am sure you have heard the rumors. Miriam 
and Moses lead Israel, so they will make it their business 
whether he wishes or no. You must be a witness to the 
truth.” 


Elisheba thought of the glory of the Holy One on Miriam’s 
brow, the joy in her voice, and nodded. “He meant well, but 
he did not understand how it would be. I should not have 
agreed. I will speak to Zipporah and Moses.” 


And, Elisheba thought, Sherah’s smile held a little of the 
light that she had seen in Miriam’s face. 


5. MIRIAM 


Miriam prayed, alone in the wilderness. 


She gave thanks and praise for her healing. She prayed for 
her brothers; she prayed for Zipporah, her sister; she prayed 
for Elisheba, her sister. 


She prayed for Israel. She worried about them, the 
daughters of Israel whom she loved as her own children; 
she wondered how they were faring without her. She named 
them by name in her prayers: Shelomith, Maachah, Serah, 
Hammoleketh, Puah, Sherah—she named them one by one 
to the God of Israel. 


“Why have you decreed I am to be away from my people?” 
she asked aloud. “Why have you taken me away from those 
I would help? I would understand thy will in this matter.” 


There was silence from the heavens and the earth. 


She continued to pray. All day and all night she did not 
cease to cry unto God. 


And there was then a great wind, and after the wind there 
was a stillness. And into the stillness there came a voice 
unto her saying: Miriam, my child. 


“Here Iam, O Holy One,” she answered. 
The voice of God came to her again. Miriam. My beloved 
daughter. See and remember. 


And she found herself as on a high mountain, looking at the 
camp of Israel. Though she was high above them, she could 
see their faces as clearly as if she were among them. 


And she saw: 


She saw Serah, a circle of girls sitting at her feet, gazing at 
her raptly. She saw Shelomith and Sherah walking together, 
Shelomith saying something hesitantly to her companion, 
who gazed at her with affectionate concern. She saw 
Elisheba, talking earnestly to Puah and Mahlah. She saw 
Zipporah, putting a hand on Hammoleketh’s shoulder, 
turning to smile at Maachah, who hesitantly smiled back. 


So had they come together without her, with Zipporah. 
And Miriam saw that with her gone, they could learn to 
understand and love Zipporah. 


And each other. 


Miriam saw the lines of love, of service, connecting all of 
them together. Not just between Miriam herself and the 
camp, though those bonds were bright and strong. She saw 
all of them connected to each other and to God: together 
they made a pattern whose true nature and immensity she 
could only begin to understand. It was larger than Miriam, 
or Zipporah, or Elisheba or Aaron or Moses. It was a pattern 
that was Israel. 


Israel is learning this, she thought. And I, too, was sent here 
to be taught. I thought that as a prophet of God I could 
command them to love, that I might be the irreplaceable 
center and heart of Israel, that I might take upon myself all 
things. But in this matter Zipporah has been wiser than I. 


Art thou answered, my child? 


“Tam,” she replied, her soul rising within her, and she 
began to sing. 


Charlene is a technical analyst and lives in California with her 
husband, 5-year-old daughter, and 10-month-old son. 


Thou in thy mercy hast led forth the people which thou hast redeemed: Thou hast guided them 
in thy strength unto thy holy habitation. 
Exodus 15:13 
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JUDGES’ RESPONSE: This playful poem feels almost like a lullaby or a story for a child, fitting for a narrative about 
mothers. Here, Eve is neither sinful nor guiltless. While seemingly light, the poem asks interesting questions about 


how Mormons might change their discourse about Eve and bring Heavenly Mother into the temple ritual. 


OQUR MOTHER'S 


MIDRASH 


WYjidvash by C Lindsay Ppilde Zfnsworth 


Come, my daughter, and sit at my knee 
and I will sing you a mystery 

of our two Mothers, in history lost 
except to women, who bear across 

the patriarchal silence their yearning. 


I will sing to you of Mother God 

who, by Father’s side created all 

and Mother Eve who wanted the same 

but through transgression, not allowed to remain 
with her Mother there in the Garden 


We can find ourselves within the words, 

to claim our power and our worth, 

through examples of women strong and wise 
our own potential realize 


and pass on to each new generation. 


Our Heavenly Parents, hand in hand 

saw the vast and the void, but had a plan 
to unitedly forge something beautiful 
and glancing round, saw the universe full 
of materials ready for making. 


“Let us make light!” and Mother’s face beamed 
with tenderness Father touched her cheek, 
took the ray, placed it next to the dark, 

so as not to forget it would play a part 

to enlighten Their posterity. 


Next, They thought to make the sky. 

Mother arched Her up her arms and with fingers wide, 
threw up the colors that would there emblazon: 
turquoise, crimson, indigo, vermillion, 

and aquamarine for below. 


They proceeded with land, Mother danced and twirled, 
and from Her feet emerged the earth. 

The Father took hold of the aquamarine 

and swirled it around the unspoiled terrain 

to play together tumultuously. 


They considered the ground looking gloomily bare, 
agreed vegetation was in want there. 

From Mother’s navel drifted the seeds; 

Father pushed them to earth on a boisterous breeze, 
where they sheltered themselves in the soil. 


“Let us make day, and then the night, 

the first for play, the latter respite.” 

Mother opened her mouth, expelled a breath, 
from her throat the radiant sun egress 

and shyly after, the moon. 


Then, with the light, Father acquainted the sun, 
who was enamored before introduction was done; 
next, sent the moon to encounter the dark, 

withal timid and wary, they ignited a spark 

that blushed stars into being. 


From growls in Their teeth the animals sprang, 
creatures diverse found homes in their planes 
of air and sea and land distinct. 

Father adored them especially, I think, 

a deep fondness for their wildness. 


The world was complete, it lacked but one thing: 
Their crowning creation, a progeny. 

They made love—they made Adam, Their son. 
So pleased was the Father to finally have one 
who would carry His name through the world, 


that He forgot that man an equal would need. 
For companions, Father gave Adam the beasts. 
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Adam gave each a name, but in them did not find 
a complement to share his heart and mind, 
so Adam rambled in loneliness. 


Mother discerned Adam’s yearning of heart, 


what he could not define—he was missing some part. 


On a night while he slept She gently removed 
one rib, then imbuing spirit and love, 
brought Eve into existence. 


Meeting her, Adam recognized 

a partner, a friend, a spirit in kind. 

That as two they were like the Mother and Father, 
there couldn’t be one without the other: 

True partners and kindred souls. 


And sensing Her grace and acumen of thought, 
Father acknowledged that Mother had wrought 
an act of creative consummation. 

And witnessing Her as living Wisdom 


remarked, “Love, isn’t it Good?” 


So Adam and Eve true companions were 
through the Garden they ranged to discover 

all that there was, from foliage to beast. 

But at one point each day from each other to rest 
as they talked with the Gods in the twilight. 


Father ambled with Adam in the cool of the day 
to talk about mysteries, or with animals play, 
while to their favorite place went Mother and Eve. 


The Tree of Life’s branches both sheltered and reached 


and inspired them to care for the world. 


Mother taught daughter about life 
seasons, 

of caring for creatures and plant 
cultivation. 

Told her the stories 

of the making of 
Earth, 

passed down 
generations of Women 
from birth: 

Thus, Eve understood 
her potential. 


The joy of work 
and of creation, 
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the exultance of self-actualization, 
with a companion to reach further still, 


each other to magnify and refill. 
What glorious possibility! 


On a calm evening, waiting at the Tree, 

a mischievous serpent drew near to Eve. 

The beasts had always been affectionate, 

it was nothing alarming that the snake would visit, 
so she welcomed him without trepidation. 


Said the serpent, “This a wondrous place! 

It fills me with joy! But it’s such a disgrace— 
One could be here forever and never mature, 
never do all the things we’ve seen done before 
as did our Father and Mother.” 


Eve noted, “With Them we daily confide, 

to gain knowledge from Them we have tried. 
Here we have access to all things, 

including the presence of Deity. 

How do you talk of limitation?” 


“What have you made?” the viper queried, 

“Have you danced? Have you seeded? Have you light 
embodied? 

Do you know mysteries and secrets of the universe? 

Have you confronted adversity, have you sorrow traversed? 

Indeed, I think you bounded. 


“But it need not be so! You can be as They are! 
You could do as They do! You have only to start 


“= 7e=—,. by reaching your hand to eat of the pome 


of the Tree of Knowledge and then you will 
know 
how to begin to progress.” 


“Ts there no other 
way? That fruit 
means death!” 

Said Snake, “Not 
literal, but of innocence! 

They want to protect 

you as long as they can 

but this is the path for 
you to advance. 

It is up to you to 

decide.” 


Reflecting on things that Mother had taught her 
And observing Her deep connection with Father, 
Eve longed to dance and seed and give light, 
learn mysteries, face struggle, and sorrow abide, 
and in this way acquire Her wisdom. 


To the forbidden Tree Eve scrambled, 

plucked down one of the fruits ambrosial, 
devoured it, hungry for knowledge it offered, 

at once understood this decision had changed her, 
and with new eyes she perceived the world. 


Excitedly, Eve sought out Adam. 

“We could be like our Parents, can you imagine? 
To know sorrow and sweet, bad from good, 

to be able to make, to be able to choose 
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our path, and to do it together 


“Together!” Adam echoed, with a wounded expression, 
“You didn’t include me in this decision! 

I do see the Wisdom in what you have done, 

but we were meant to work as one 

and you acted all on your own.” 


In the heat of discussion, they saw they were naked— 
Was that good? Was that bad? No one ever had told them. 
They heard Father’s footsteps, Mother’s voice at the Tree. 
Adam took Eve’s hand and to bushes did flee 

until Parents discovered them concealed. 


“Did you eat the fruit of the Tree of Knowledge? 

Is that why you’re hiding here in the foliage?” 
Adam, uncomfortable for having disobeyed, 
explained, “Eve brought me the some fruit and made 
me eat so we could stay together.” 


Feeling betrayed by both snake and by man, 

Eve explained why she’d taken the action she had. 
She’d perceived what she and Adam could be, 

the ways they could grow, what they were missing. 
The serpent said this was the means. 


Mother embraced her, “Yes, this will begin 
your path to Wisdom and to creation. 

But it will entail separation from Us, 
leaving the Garden, eventually death, 

but We’ll watch you each step of the way.” 


Father explained, “With agency you will strive, 
both bad and good will be your guides. 
For your sake a curse on the ground is spread, 


in the sweat of your brow you'll make your bread 
and the hardship will cause you to grow. 


“Eve, your desires were right and to be lauded, 
but never forget that to a partner you're bonded. 
Sorrow and joy in your children you'll sustain, 
listen to your partner to comfort retain: 

Don’t forget to counsel together.” 


The Gods spun clothing for the two, 

at the threshold of the Garden a tearful adieu. 
At the Tree of Life, a seraphim placed, 

a fugue draped carefully over the gate, 


at Eve’s head a veil of separation. 


Out to the world they wistfully waded 

‘midst fierce animals and earth uncultivated. 

Eve taught Adam how to care for the earth; 

Adam taught Eve the mysteries from Father’s mouth. 
And together they created life. 


At times the old Serpent surreptitiously glided, 
reminding Adam that Eve in him had not confided. 
They were out of the Garden because of her, 

and there grew a small rancor in his heart, 

that generations of men would inherit. 


But Mother Eve held tight to her vision 

of our inheritance from our Parents in Heaven 
Knowledge, creativity, devotion, equality— 
she teaches those to her posterity, 

to claim their divine potential. 


And so, dear daughter, we tell and retell 

this story of our Mothers to remember well. 

We have knowledge and passion and only need 
to listen to Wisdom, let our voices be free, 

and connect deeply with our companions. 


This song you, too, will perpetuate. 

Keep it close in your heart and let it intimate 
who you are and the potential you hold, 
claim it for yourself and be bold 

in your dancing, your seeding, your light. 


Lindsay Wilde Unsworth is a Spanish teacher with an M.A. 
in Spanish Literature. She’s living the Army life with her 
chaplain husband and spunky 5-year-old daughter. 
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GIRLS WHO 
CHOOSE GOD: 


S Oita S PRONG Sele RIM iste DOSMOLMORMON 


By McArthur Krishna and Bethany Brady Spalding 
Illustrated by Kathleen Peterson 


BOOK IREWVIEW/ 


RACHEL HUNT STEENBLIK 


Published by Deseret Book 


When I read the first book of this series, Girls Who Choose to do it, and if Iam honest, a bit skeptical. I anthologized 
God: Stories of Courageous Women From The Bible, | wept on Lynn Matthews Anderson's “Towards a Feminist 

almost every page. My heart was full of joy and gratitude Interpretation of Latter-day Saint Scripture” and Carol Lynn 
that the book existed for me to read, and for my daughter Pearson’s “Could Feminism Have Saved the Nephites?” I 

to grow up having on her shelf. When I learned that there know how few women in the Book of Mormon are named, 
would be an additional book about strong women in the given voices, or are even explicitly mentioned. 


Book of Mormon, I felt measures of that same joy and 


gratitude, but I also felt curious as to how they would be able I saw Bethany Brady Spalding at an event, and asked her 
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IN 
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sincerely how she and her coauthor 
would fill the pages. She told me 
that they got creative and even 
offered a few examples. I still 
wasn’t quite sure what she meant. 


And then I read the book. 


She and McArthur Krishna got 
creative by reading the scriptures 
very closely and seeing what was 
there to be seen, as well as what 
could have been there to be seen. 
They wrote in an introductory 
note that they remained “true to 
the scriptures while also ascribing 
natural human emotion and 
attributes and drawing logical 
conclusions.” We might call it 
midrash. 


In the same note, they addressed 
some of the reasons behind my 
initial skepticism in a hopeful and 
helpful way. First, they affirmed 
what the women in the Book 

of Mormon did do, including 
“defend their families, protect their 


husbands, risk their lives for others, and live for peace.” 


Then, they enumerated how many passages have “explicit 
references to women,” and added that while “the scriptures 
often don’t tell us their names...they tell us what they did,” 
and suggested that, “these women’s brave choices should 
be honored.” Their biggest hope in writing this book was 
to help “families develop the skill of seeing and emulating 
strong women.” 


With each story, they show us how. I particularly love “A 
Strong Wife Calls on God,” “The Heroic Daughters,” “The 
Maidservant Spy,” and “Girls and Boys Blessed By Jesus.” 
Iam thrilled at the immensely valuable theological work 
this book does, and that little girls growing up Mormon will 
know that they don’t have to just strive to be like Nephi. 
They can strive to be like Nephi’s wife, who powerfully 
called on God and rescued her husband. And, they can strive 
to emulate more brave women, many of whom fought (and 
lived) for peace. 


In another introductory note, the illustrator, Kathleen 
Peterson, explained that she wanted her paintings to 
convey that “the love of God blesses all of us,” and the 
Savior’s teaching that we will know others by their fruits. 


She recalled the tree of life in Lehi’s dream that represented 
God’s love, and opened each story with a painting of a 
different, Native Mesoamerican tree. She made sure that 
each one was fruit-bearing to help us remember “that we 
come to know these women by the exemplary choices they 
made.” I sensed the immense care that must have gone into 
her research. I also thought of Margaret Barker’s and Fiona 
Givens’ respective work on the Divine Feminine in the Bible 
and Book of Mormon, and wondered if Peterson also hoped 
we would feel the love of the Goddess, as trees (especially 
the tree of life!) are one of Heavenly Mother’s clearest 
symbols. 


Regardless, this book helps us see women in beautiful words 
and paintings which are among the very best of Mormon art. 


It is still true that we don’t know very many of the women’s 
names, and that I still wish that we did. But, it is also true 
that recognizing women where I didn’t before and imagining 
them in more detail gave me new hope. It also called me to 
action. I feel more resolved to use women’s names and tell 
and seek women’s stories. 


Read this book. Share this book. It is beautiful and needed. 
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4. But Hagar did mock my dry womb and did suckle the 
child in my presence, and Abraham did dote on the babe 
until I sent Hagar and the babe to the wilderness in anger. 
Then Abraham dreamed a dream and Hagar and Ishmael 
returned from the wilderness, and Abraham did cut his own 
foreskin, as God had told him in a dream. He did also cut 
the foreskin of Ishmael, yea, and of every man and boy in 
Beer’Sheba where we dwelt. 

5. And it came to pass that Abraham’s dreams waxed 
strange, and he dreamed a dream that I would conceive a 
son. Yea, he dreamed I would deliver a son in my old age, 
long since the issue of blood had ceased, to bless us and give 
us posterity. 

6. And I did laugh. 

7. Yet God did open my womb and I did bear a son. 
Wherefore we did name him Isaac, because I laughed. 

8. Thus it came to pass that Abraham circumcised our son 
Isaac, being eight days old. And Isaac cried out and did 
suffer for many days, needing ointment to heal, and I did 
cry out, “Why did’st thou this thing? Thou shalt not hurt thy 
son again! For he is my only son, and I will protect him as a 
hawk does her young--even if it be from his own father!” 

9. And Abraham did close his ears to my cries. And he took 
comfort at night from Hagar. Then lo, I did rejoice that he 


had taken the concubine to his bed, for Isaac was my gift 
from God. 


1. And it came to pass that Isaac did grow strong and sturdy. 
And Abraham, even in his old age, did dote on the boy, and 
did teach him to hunt, to husband the flocks, and to care for 
the lambs. Yet still I watched, lest his dreams should return. 
2. For yet though he loved the boy, the curious voices gave 
me much worry, even unto sleepless nights. And Isaac 
trusted his father. 

3. Yet I, who in my youth had been called my husband’s 
sister, and who had been put in mortal danger lest our gold 
be stolen, watched and waited. Wherefore, when Abraham 
did prepare a journey for himself and Isaac, I ached in my 
bosom and feared. For I knew Abraham’s dreams were 
troublesome and he cried out often in his tent as he slept. 

4. And Isaac reached the age of twelve. 

5. Yea, I worried, for Abraham was continually plagued 


with strange dreams, and I knew not if the dreams were of 


God. Yet I knew that my God would not demand my son. 
For behold, God is a God of goodness and mercy, yea, even 


unto all generations of time. 


6. Therefore, I did not wish Isaac to be 
alone with his father. 


1. And in the morning, Abraham took the boy into the 


wilderness. 

2. And I did run to Hagar, to ask of her help. For I wanted 
Ishmael to follow them, for I knew he loved his brother. Yet 
Hagar loved me not. And she loved not Isaac. 

3. “But yea,” I said unto Ishmael, “Go and save your brother. 
For your father hath taken him to the wilderness. And he 
hath told me he will make sacrifice, but he hath not taken a 
lamb.” 

4. And Ishmael went straight away, though his mother rent 
her clothes and asked him to abide with her. For Ishmael 
loved his brother and knew his father’s wild eyes and 
strange dreams and worried for his brother. Ishmael took a 
ram, and went. 

5. | wept and prayed, hoping that Ishmael might overtake 
them. I waited until long in the night, when at last Isaac 
came to me. 

6. “Mother,” Isaac said, “I am home, and a ram hath been 
sacrificed. I do owe my very life to my brother. For Ishmael 
did call from the bushes, ‘Abraham, here is a ram, provided 
for thee. Thou mayest spare thy son.’ And the look that 


dwelt i father’ 
welt in my father’s eyes passed, as though in a dream. I 


know not why my father dealt with me so, but I rejoice to 
return to my mother.” 

7. And | also rejoiced, and did go to Hagar to offer her the 
freedom she had desired. And lo, Hagar did wrap me in her 
arms and wept. 

8. “I will stay with thee,” she said, “For now our sons are 
truly brothers. And we will be the eagles that fly upward, 
yet watch our young from afar. And our children will 
multiply and our posterity shall be as the sands of the sea 
and they shall rise up and call us ‘Mother.’” 


Since she first heard it as a child, Barbara Hart Dixon has found 
the ‘Abraham and Isaac” story deeply troubling. She lives in West 
Lafayette, Indiana, where she is an associate dean at Purdue 
University. 
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JUDGES’ RESPONSE: With this story of Abish, the author builds the back story to amoment in the Book of Mormon 
(Alma 19) and ends before the action is over. The subtle explanation of Abish’s savvy awareness in tension with her 
limitations brings the character to life. 


AB IS YWjidrash by Vasha Pividdy 


Until Abish grew up a little, she thought every father knew I knew that the young prince would need extra arrows as 
everything. Her father certainly did. He knew when the last he went out to hunt, and I knew that I would miss your 
hard frost would fall, when it would be safe to plant, which mother, as I do every day. I feel it, sweet girl,” he would say, 
sheep would deliver during the night, and how much grain as he touched a gentle finger to her heart “right here, and I 
should be stored for the winter. He knew he would marry know. Just as I know I love you, I know these things.” And 
the dark-eyed girl from the 
market and he knew, though 
it broke his heart to pieces, 
that the girl he loved most 
would die delivering the girl 


who would make him the 
happiest. 


He knew—and who knew 
how?—the dark nights when 
the people and the animals 
should be gathered close 
and extra archers should 
stand watch around the city. 
And he knew he must tell 
the king, and as these nights 
came to pass as he said, his 
knowing made the king 
keep him close. He became 
the king’s advisor, and the 
queen took his daughter as 
her servant. 


Abish’s days were spent in 
service to her queen, but 
each night before she slept, 
Abish would curl up near 
her father to learn his ways 
of knowing. “Father,” she 
would say, “What did you 
know today? And how did 
you know it?” 


“Little Abish, today I knew 
that the meat in the kitchen 
had turned bad and that if 
we ate it we would fall ill. 
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he would kiss her forehead and tuck her blanket around her. 
And she would know, right there in his fingerprint on her 
heart, that her father loved her. 

She would sleep soundly, but one night her father did not: 
and he woke up knowing something new, about a being 
called God and a child called Jesus and a death that would 
bring life to all. He knew it in his heart, as sure as he knew 
the grain would ripen the next week and that the laziest 
sheep would soon bear twins. 


“Father,” Abish asked him the next night, “What did you 
know today?” 


“T knew, and I know,” he said carefully, wonderingly, 
“something secret and something new. That there is a God 
who watches over you and watches over me. That this God 
has a son named Jesus. That He is as real as you and me, 
and he will be our safety and salvation. And one day, all 
our people will know about Them, because you will show 
them.” 


“And how, how do you know this, Father?” 


“T feel it, sweet girl, right here, and I know. Just as I know I 
love you, I know these things.” 


And Abish feltit too, i his fingerprint 
on her heart, that her father Anew about 
this God and His Jesus, and as her heart 
burned hot, Abish understood that this 
was knowing’ and that she knew too. 


A day came, a time after that, when Abish had grown 
beyond their nightly ritual, that her father started a 
conversation: 


“Abish, what do you know?” 


“Father, I know only two things: I know there is a God who 
has a son Jesus, and I know that you love me.” 


“My precious daughter, you know more than anyone else in 
our kingdom. You know two important truths, and the time 
will come for you to share them. Abish, I want you to know 
something else that I know: I know right here in my heart 
that my time is short here, and that soon I will die. And I 
know that when I do, I will return to your mother, because 
of this God and His Christ. And one day, after you have 
taught the kingdom all you know, you will come home to us 
both.” 


Abish’s father did die, and Abish remained with the queen. 
Abish was watched for signs that she too knew as her father 
did. Abish was clever: she knew that the queen’s dress 
would need another button because she had seen the young 
prince worrying it to its last thread the night before. She 
knew that the the roof would soon leak because she saw a 
slant of daylight in the hall where yesterday there was only 
shadow. She knew that the cook was extra fond of the tallest 
sheep herder, because he had three rolls in his pack while 
the others only had two. 


But she did not know when the rain was coming, and she 
did not know when the wells would soon run dry, and she 
was caught as unaware as the animal tenders when the 
kingdom’s enemies came and stole the king’s sheep. And 
oh, when the king had the servants who lost the sheep 
punished, she cried and cried because she hadn’t known, 
and she didn’t know how to know these things. 


Still, each night with her quilt wrapped around her, her 
heart’s fingerprint kept her warm with knowing that her 
father had loved her, and that God and His Jesus were 
watching over her. She told no one what she knew, because 
that was all she knew, and why would they believe her 
words, when she couldn’t even tell them when the winds 
would turn cold? 


Until. 


Until her queen, panicking, running through the castle. 
Throwing herself over the still form of her husband, the 
King, so he could not be moved to the royal sepulchre. 
Giving Abish his crown to hide somewhere secret, so no 
new king could be crowned. 


Until for three days the castle stayed awake and Abish came 
to check on the queen, only to see her lying unconscious 
next to her King, and the new sheep herder prostrate on the 
floor. 


Until the fingerprint on Abish’s heart burned hot, hot, and 
she knew that it was time for her to speak. She knew it the 
way she knew she loved her father, the way she loved the 
mother she’d never met. She knew it the way she knew the 
sun would rise and that an apple from the tree would fall to 
the ground. She knew of God and Christ and of safety and 
salvation, and Abish opened her mouth. 


Tasha lives in Kansas with three wild boys and is always searching 
for a new pair of ruby slippers. 
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SCRIPTURAL Wie YOU Toa Le worear 
WOMEN in scripture and why? Have 


you ever added women from 

Miki therBath stotise of intretble worken the scriptures to your church 
lessons? Which overlooked 
woman In scripture do you 
wish we discussed more in 
church settings? 


in the Bible, few are mentioned by name in 


SISTERS SPEAK 


the Book of Mormon or the Doctrine and 


Covenants. In addition, those few women in 
scripture are often sidelined or completely 
ignored in church Sunday School classes. 
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Victoria Lisowski ¢ American Fork, Utah 


I have always been very curious about the daughter of Ishmael 
who pleaded with Laman and Lemuel to spare Nephi’s life. I’ve 
always speculated that she’s probably the one Nephi married 
but we don’t actually know anything about her. I wish we did. 


Louisa Jo Sieber ¢ Brooklyn, New York 


My absolute favorite woman in the Book of Mormon is the 
Lamanite queen who became Amalickiah’s wife, because she 
gave up so much to protect her people. 


We know that throughout the Book of Mormon the Lamanites 
placed a high value on family loyalty. We hear about it when 
Jacob preaches on chastity (Jacob 2). But we see it a lot between 
Lamoni and his wife, between Lamoni and his father, and 
between Lamoni’s parents. Even when other Lamanites 
attacked the Anti-Nephi-Lehis, many of them became 
distraught over killing their own people to the point that they 
listened and converted. 


Throughout my life, whenever my family or I got to the chapter 
where the king is murdered and Amalickiah marries the queen, 
I couldn't help but think, “What’s wrong with you? Don’t you 
get it? He had your husband killed!” 


Then a couple of years ago I was reading the story and I 
thought, “What if she did know?” So I read it again and there is 
some particular language implying that she did know, and she 
didn’t believe Amalickiah’s alibi for a second. So here she is, a 
queen whose country is in so much danger because the army 
is controlled by a power hungry, bloodthirsty general, and 

she doesn’t contend with him because she doesn’t want more 
bloodshed among her people. Instead, she knowingly marries 
the man responsible for her husband’s murder, giving up one 
of the highest values in Lamanite culture—loyalty to one’s 
spouse—and likely subjected to all kinds of abuse. 
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Chelsea Asp ¢ Provo, Utah 


I really enjoy the story of Abish who was a secret believing 
Christian among the unbelieving Lamanites. She then helped 
with the conversion of a group of Lamanites that would be 
taught by Ammon. I was impressed by her constant secret faith, 
despite opposition and despite being a minority. 


Charlotte Willian ¢ Bloomington, 
Indiana 


I have great appreciation for Hannah in the book of 1 Samuel. 
She wasn’t flashy, just an ordinary woman. Hannah was a first 
wife (presumably) of Elkanah and had no children for many 
years. Hannah, a woman of great self-determination, and 
Elkanah exhibit a relationship of trust. 


In faith, Hannah takes her sorrows to the temple to pray and 
beseech the Lord. 


When Eli the priest says that the Lord will grant her petition, 
she leaves with her countenance “no more sad.” Hannah is 
one of a select group of people to have a prayer recorded in 
scripture. 


Hannah conceives and, in gratitude, sacrifices her son, Samuel, 
by giving him to Eli to raise in the service of the Lord. 


Nancy Ross ¢ St. George, Utah 


One of my favorite women in the scriptures is Abigail. Abigail’s 
husband did something to upset the young King David and 
was unconcerned about the consequences. When David and his 
friends rode up to Abigail’s home to kill her family to avenge 
the wrong, she spotted them. She intervened on behalf of her 
family in order to save them and was successful. When her 
husband eventually died, she became David's second wife. 


I think that Abigail is an example of a bold and courageous 
woman who was willing to put herself in harm’s way to 
prevent harm to her family. It is also an example of the way 
that women throughout time have continually had to use de- 
escalation techniques to save themselves from angry violent 
men. 


Sherry Work ¢ Hillsboro, Oregon 


I think that Deborah (in Judges 4 - 5) is an admirable woman in 
her own right, as both a prophetess and judge in Israel, and not 
simply as the wife or mother of others. She was a woman who 
stayed true to her faith even though many were falling into sin 
and idolatry. She gave military advice to Barak, the man chosen 
to lead the Jewish army and free them from the oppression 

of Sisera. Barak was so dependent on her for guidance and 
leadership that he said, “If thou wilt go with me, then I will go: 
but if thou wilt not go with me, then I will not go.” I love how 
her opinion and influence were not just valued, but were vitally 
important to the success of the battle. After the battle was won, 
a song is attributed to her, showing her literary and musical 
talents. This was one of the most accomplished of any person 
mentioned in scripture, either male or female. 


Piper Anderson ¢ Prescott, Arizona 


I love Huldah from Kings 22. She is consulted for advice by 

a small group of the most influential men of the time and 
responds with powerful prophesying. The list of people who 
are allowed to say “Thus saith the Lord...” is rather short, and 
she is on that list. 


Libby Chick ¢ Tasmania, Australia 


Huldah. She was a scholar, and the recognised expert in her 
own right, not because she was someone’s mother or wife or 
sister. Her contribution was very significant in returning Israel 
to worshiping according to scripture. She was amazing, and we 
never tell her story at all. 


Sophia Mason ¢ Memphis, Tennessee 


Eve will always rank #1 for me because of her ability to see 
the conundrum she was in and to face it head on. I think we 
should refer to her choice as Eve’s transgression and give her 
credit where credit is due, as my mother says often. We owe 
her (Genesis 2). Next for me comes Zelophehad’s daughters, 
who found themselves in a bind where they could not inherit 
land because they were daughters, not sons. So they put their 
heads together and asked Moses to talk to God for a change in 
the law, and Moses HEARD them, and God answered them in 
the positive, and they received land to live on. I learned this 
story for the first time from the children’s book by MacArthur 
Krishna and Bethany Spalding, Girls Who Chose God. Third, I 
love the Canaanite woman who matched wits with Christ in 


Matthew. 15:23-28. In the ecumenical study Bible where I first 
really delved into the story, it translated Christ’s response to her 
in a way that praised her for speaking up and pointing out that 
the gospel was for every people, not just the Jews. That really 
sank in for me. I also love Abish, who was important enough to 
name in the Book of Mormon. Emma Smith also seems like the 
modern example mentioned in D&C where yet again religion 
and law seem to put woman in a double bind where she cannot 
win. That experience is all too familiar to me and I need those 
examples in the scriptures to teach me that this is not new and 
that it will not go away unless I am willing to point it out and 
deal with it in a new way too. 


Pat Langmade e Phoenix, Arizona 


I don’t know if she’s necessarily a favorite, but I am fascinated 
by and love to bring attention to Dinah. Most people can’t recall 
her. She’s only mentioned in Genesis 34, except for the brief 
mention of her birth to Leah in Genesis 30. She is a child of the 
house of Israel and the only daughter that we know of (born 

to Jacob and Leah,) and being the wrong gender, her story is a 
violent nightmare of arrogant male privilege. The account in the 
Bible is woefully inadequate, and leaves huge obvious gaps in 
the story, so many and so obvious that the gaps are almost the 
theme. I wonder about those missing parts -- what happened to 
her after her brothers expressed their ownership of her in such 
a shamefully violent, deceitful, and destructive way, and more 
important, where does she fit in the house of Israel now, and 

in the eternities? I think her story highlights the problems of 
women with religion in a particularly revealing way. 


Eileene Zimmer ¢ Waldorf, Maryland 


I have always been fascinated with Miriam, the sister of Moses 
and Aaron. She exhibited independence, confidence, and verve 
as she watched over Moses in the bulrushes, took part with 
her brothers in leading the children of Israel out of Egypt, 
challenged Moses saying “hath He [the Lord] not spoken also 
by us,” and sang and danced in celebration to the Lord. 


Leah, the first but not preferred wife of Jacob, has been not 
been discussed fully in her struggled with her sister Rachel for 
the affection of their husband. Even though she is the mother 
of Judah and therefore an important foremother of Christ, and 
Mary and Joseph, she is not mentioned in the genealogy of 
Christ in Matthew 1 though several other women are named. I 
feel that she deserves a lot of consideration and sympathy, but 
instead has been treated harshly. It is heartbreaking and lonely 
to feel unloved. 


For me, one important strategy for adding women into religious 
conversations is to include examples of and quotes from 
women when teaching lessons or giving talks in Sacrament 
meeting talks, not just of those women in the scriptures or 

in leadership position in the Church, but of yourself and the 
women in your life. 


“The Gardener” by Miranda Meeks 


FINDING HAGAR, 


FINDING GOD 


Fertile ground for scriptural interpretation and application 
can be found as much in what isn’t written as what is. By 
using Hagar’s Old Testament text to imagine what wasn’t 
written, I was able to find a woman with whom I related. 
Her story, in particular her wilderness journey, resonated 
with me because I discovered a woman who, like me, was 
searching for her life’s purpose. Hagar found her answers 
in the wilderness, a place where I, too, go to find answers. 
l imagined the questions that Hagar might have asked 
that brought her to the wilderness and helped her to know 
herself and God while there and that ultimately prepared 
her to leave the wilderness. When I ask the same questions 
of myself, I better understand my path and I hope, like 
Hagar, to draw closer to God. 


To find personal connections to Hagar, we first must learn 
her story and understand her place in religious worship 
today. 


We read Hagar’s account in Genesis. She was an Egyptian 
slave who was sold as a maidservant to Sarah, the wife of 
Abraham. After many years of barrenness, Sarah asked 
Abraham to join with Hagar in the hope of having children. 
According to the traditions of the time, Hagar would not 
have been given the choice to become Abraham’s concubine. 
As a servant, she belonged both body and soul to her master 
and mistress, and her children would belong to Abraham 
and Sarah. 


After Hagar conceived a child, tensions increased between 
her and Sarah. As someone who had always been socially 
insignificant—first as a woman, second as a slave, and 

third as a concubine wife—Hagar may have abused her 
power. The Bible says that once she became pregnant, 
Hagar despised Sarah. Sarah, in turn, dealt harshly with 
Hagar. While it’s not clear what Sarah did to Hagar, most 
biblical interpretations suggest that Sarah psychologically or 
physically abused her. 


Hagar fled to the wilderness, and there she met an angel 
who promised her she would bear a son named Ishmael 
and her posterity would be innumerable. Hagar returned to 
Sarah, as the angel told her to do. We don’t read about her 
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again until later in her life at the feast to celebrate Isaac’s 
weaning from Sarah. Either at or after the feast, Sarah 
asked Abraham to permanently expel Hagar and Ishmael. 
Abraham complied and received a promise that God would 
make a nation from Ishmael as well as from Isaac. Abraham 
gave Hagar and Ishmael some bread and water, and Hagar 
traveled to the wilderness again. 


During her journey, Hagar’s water ran out. Hagar traveled 
between the mountains of Safa and Marwa seven times, 
sometimes running, sometimes walking, to find someone 
to help her and her son. She placed Ishmael by a tree* and 
wept, for she believed that both she and Ishmael would 
soon die. Like she had years before, Hagar heard an angel 
who comforted her, showing her a well of water and saving 
her and Ishmael. 


Although her biblical story ended in the wilderness, Hagar 
continues to make a significant religious impact today. As 
one of the most revered women in the world, Hagar is a 
beloved example of piety, bravery, and wisdom. Muslims 
make up 1.6 billion, or 23 percent, of the world’s population, 
and they celebrate her as a woman of great faith in God and 
the matriarch of Islam.* Muslims so admire Hagar that they 
re-enact part of her story in their holy pilgrimage at Mecca, 
the Hajj. In the rite called Sa’y (which means running), 
pilgrims perform 


Hagar’s search for water in the wilderness, symbolizing 
their own search for spiritual salvation.° 


Hagar’s impressive scriptural credentials include an 
angelic annunciation of her child’s birth and the blessing of 
innumerable posterity. She is one of the few women whose 
scriptural wilderness story is written, and she is the only 
woman in scriptures to name God, calling Him, “The God 
Who Sees Me.”® 


Despite her prominent, sacred narrative, Hagar’s relevance 
to us depends primarily on our religious upbringing; we 
either revere or disparage her. In Christianity and Judaism, 
we celebrate Sarah as the first wife of Abraham and trace 
our lineage through her. We often don’t consider Hagar, or if 
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we do, we think of her as being inferior to Sarah. If we were 
Muslims, however, we would feel quite differently about 
these two women. We would consider Hagar as our lineal 


matriarch and Sarah as the diminished, less-favored, inferior 


woman. 


Hagar’s story reveals a God who considers neither woman 


as less than the other. Hagar came to recognize the God who 


loved her, just as He loved Sarah. She received the same 
blessing through the Abrahamic covenant as Sarah, and 


today billions of people consider both Hagar and Sarah their 
religious matriarchs. Although Hagar’s life intertwined with 


Sarah, her spiritual journey in the wilderness was uniquely 
hers. 


Since the scriptures don’t describe Hagar’s thoughts or 
emotions that led her to the wilderness, I’ve filled in her 
story with my imagination. When Hagar first ran to the 
wilderness, I envision that she felt hurt about being the 
second wife and being despised by the woman who forced 
her into that role. I imagine that she felt anger toward her 
husband who allowed her to be abused and concern for her 
developing child. She probably felt out of place, lonely, and 
unfairly treated, which perhaps led her to question if God 
cared about her. I can imagine Hagar’s emotions because 
these emotions are universal. Like Hagar, have we not all 
experienced anxiety, anger, fear, and separation from God? 


Hagar had few options as a slave. She was in a situation not 
of her own choosing and was affected by others’ decisions. 
When have we been in a situation not of our own choosing? 
When have the actions of others affected our circumstances? 
When have we felt the need to heal from others’ choices? 


Hagar needed a physical sanctuary to find spiritual clarity; 
she needed the wilderness. In the scriptures, the wilderness 
is a refuge to seek personal revelation, test inner resources, 
develop spiritual strength through struggle, and find new 
sight. The wilderness often seems barren and hopeless at 
first but reveals its lush spiritual resources with time. 


Like Hagar, we go to the wilderness when we are in pain. 
We arrive hungry and thirsty for answers, for feelings 

of acceptance, and for guiding questions. We stay in the 
wilderness until we find the spiritual power that enables us 
to leave. What we learn in the wilderness once, however, is 
not enough to sustain us forever. The wilderness “is a place 
to return from, in order to undertake particular tasks; and a 


UT 


place to return to”” when we need further strength. 


The questions I imagine Hagar asked herself in the 
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wilderness are the same ones we ask ourselves, hoping 

to be guided to answers. I imagine that Hagar wanted 

to understand her role in her family and in God’s plan. I 
imagine she wanted to feel special and loved for herself— 
not for her relationship to anyone else. When have we 
asked God for understanding of our situation? When have 
we asked God for humility, patience, wisdom, and—most 
especially—an expression of love? 


The wilderness not only provides time to process and heal, 
but it also often holds physical resources that symbolize 
spiritual nourishment, rebirth and revision, healing power, 
and Godly love. For example, when Hagar first fled to 

the wilderness, she went to a spring of water. The water 
signified a sacred space for her to wrestle with her beliefs 
and to receive the healing waters of new understanding. 

At the water, Hagar met an angel who called her by name. 

I imagine that for Hagar, being named was an epiphany: 
Hagar finally realized who she was, a daughter of God. God 
saw her, loved her, and knew her anguish and her needs. In 
recognizing her individual relationship to God, it was not 
surprising that Hagar chose to name Him “The God Who 
Sees Me.” 


When Hagar named God, she forged a covenantal bond 
with Him. Giving God a name was her own creative act, 
something especially important for someone who had 
directed little of her life experiences. Naming God also 
made Him real to her. It allowed her to begin to discern 
her relationship to Him and experience her life in a new 
way. When Hagar named God, she “engaged in a process 
of bringing into existence the objects of the immediate 
environment.”* In other words, God was already there, 
but until Hagar named Him, she didn’t recognize Him. 
Recognizing God and His love enabled Hagar to leave the 
wilderness. Like Hagar, when have we realized that God 
sees us? When have we glimpsed the spark of God’s love 
that allows us to return to our situations, no matter how 
difficult they seem? 


During her second time in the wilderness, when her water 
had run out, Hagar again found answers at a well of 

water. I imagine when Hagar was searching for water in 
the wilderness she was scared and heartbroken that she 
couldn't save her son. Like Hagar, when have we had a 
problem that we didn’t know how to solve? When have we 
wept in despair? 


An angel again appeared to Hagar and assured her that 
God would help her. The depletion of water pushed her into 
seeing the spiritual resource available. In Genesis we read, 


“God opened her eyes, and she saw a well of water; and 

she went and filled the bottle with water, and gave the lad 
drink.”’ I imagine that the well was already there; Hagar 
just needed help seeing it. In her despair, she could not see 
what was before her; in His grace, God opened Hagar’s eyes 
to see what she needed most, Him. Like Hagar, when have 
we found God not only in our thirst but because of it? 


Pastor Emily Scott wrote about Hagar: 


In the middle of most desolate moment, 

when the water skin is empty 

and the child on our back is crying for milk that will not 
come, 

God makes a way out of no way. 

God draws water from the desert, 

and hope springs up where no hope could be seen 
before."° 


I envision Hagar weeping in gratitude and awe when 
recognizing her saving water. Like Hagar, when have we 
found Him again and, having found him, wept with joy? 


Hagar’s uncertainty brought her to the wilderness. While 
in the wilderness, she came to understand her divine worth 
and God's unique love for her. His love enabled Hagar to 
leave the wilderness with new sight, and when she again 
needed new understanding and reassurance of Godly 

love, she returned to the wilderness for further sustenance. 
Hagar’s sacred narrative sings of God’s love for her and for 
us. We are like Hagar. Our questions are no different than 
hers, and just as they did for Hagar, our questions can lead 
us to the personal revelation that reveals Him. Like Hagar, 
when in our wilderness has the One Who Sees Us opened 
our eyes so that we could see Him? 


Kristin Kemmerle Bennion spends quite a bit of time in the 
wilderness near her in beautiful Colorado. Her favorite way of being 
there is with her family. 


NOTES: 


‘Genesis 16:4 
25. God Speaks to Hagar, Abraham's Other Wife (Genesis 16) 


3 “The Story of Abraham (part 5 of 7): The Gifting of Hagar and Her Plight - 
The Religion of Islam,’ 


* Michael Lipka and Conrad Hackett368 comments, ee Muslims Are the 
World’s Fastest-Growing Religious Group,’ Pew Research Center, 


5 “Muhammad: Legacy of a Prophet. Virtual Hajj | PBS,” 

6“5. God Speaks to Hagar, Abraham's Other Wife (Genesis 16), 
7In The Wilderness. | Sermons for You,’ 

8 James Britton, “Language and Learning,’ 
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POEM BY SUZANNE 
LUNDQUIST 


A man dressed in white robes 
bearded, with arms out-stretched, 
still Offering Bread and Fish, 
came to a woman and said: 

“Will you come with me 


and minister to another 

living around the corner 

of your sight: walk and run 

to talk to just this One?” 

(To begin the circumambulation). 


So she said, “Yes, 

I will go and laugh, and weep 
with my sister who needs me— 
and we will walk and talk 

and remember how to heal.” 


“How call you this task, Lord, 

for Iam not man nor priesthood?” 

And He laughed and held her face 

in His hands, scented with earth and pine. 
“1 Am looking for my Mother in your eyes. 


And if you will find my Mother in her face 

you and she will teach freedom 

and the overcoming of history: 

that war-raped separation of woman from man. 
Christian, Jew, and Moslem. 


And tell her and others this: 
Ihave a sister—hands wounded 


uw 


Suzanne Evertsen Lundquist is a single mother of six children, 
a grandmother, a retired professor of English, and a constant 
reader and writer. 


10 Emily Scott, “Hagar in the Wilderness,’ Sit and Eat. 


JUDGES’ RESPONSE: This prose-poetry piece hovers in the out-of-body, what-is-a-miracle wonder for just long 
enough to communicate the mystery at the heart of the story, death merging with life. In the New Testament, this 
passes like a flash, as Dorcas is summoned and opens her eyes. It takes much longer here, and is outside of Peter’s 
control. The prose is stunningly beautiful, the feminist message subtle, and the female voices glorious. 


lizabeth Winborough 
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Women in the upper room: 


Dorcas: 


See, these are they that she made 
while in the land of the living. 
Behold her delicate stitching, each 
stitch created with exactness, an 
emblem of her righteousness. 


I shed my frail frame and swam 
off into space. I seemed to be 
walking through water, the air 
was so thick. I noticed others 


Dorcas: 


I spy a glittering soul tossed by 
the threshing waves. My spirit 

arabesques into water. I swim, 

but her glint is gone. 


Women in the upper room: 


We hear there is one in a nearby 
town who can conjure the dead 
by a mysterious power— 

some even call it divine. 


walking, walking through water. Peter 
Iam called to the sea. From 
Women in the upper room: the street I hear the weeping 
It was too soon. It is too soon. women. Noxious air hangs in 
We are bereft without her. Who the stairwell. I walk the stairs, 
will stitch our lives together, stone upon stone; light glimmers 
sackcloth and silk? Who will give in my solar plexus. 
our alms to the poor? 
First woman: 


Dorcas: 


These bodies glow as they go, 
walking above the earth. They 
are being drawn above. Below 
me, houses spill down to the sea. 


First woman: 


I bathed her hands and feet. 


Second woman: 


I clapped my hands and raised 
them up. 


Second woman: 


I walked the floor with laboring 
steps. 


Third woman: 


I held her garments to my breast 
and counted each stitch. 


I bathed her legs. 
Peter: 
Third woman: I am climbing a sacred mountain. 
I bathed her arms and breast. 
Dorcas: 


Women 


in the upper room: 
I, we, anointed her head. 
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Women in the upper room: 
She swiftly goes, is gone. 


KKK 


Dorcas: 
Nets float like veined branches. 
Figures swim among the cerulean 
forest dark. These are not fish, 


but something else. They are circling, 
circling, their black jaws snapping. 
The candle burning in my breast 
flashes, then dims. 


Within this room three women 
spin in three tremulous, jolting 
orbits. 


Women in the upper room: 
He slowly comes, is come, the 
man who walks as in a dream. 


Third woman: 


Sir, our sister fled—trailing 
darkling silken threads. 
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Second woman: 


In each face she sought the 
Mourn’d One. 


First woman: 


Peter: 


KKK 


Now she seeks Him, the 
Veil’d One. 


Spectral orbs whirl amid 
woolen blues and linen greens. 
Planetary voices clamor and 
babble. 


As words escape they singe 
my throat—All depart. 


Women on the upper stair: 


Dorcas: 


We are banished. We are shut 
out. The door is closed before 
us. Death hangs all around us. 


The figures cast and catch me 
with nets. Their clawed fingers 
snatch at my weedy dress. 


Pull, pulls, the undertow. Howl, 
howls, their wailsome song. 


Peter, on the Sea of Galilee: 


Our boat is rocking. Onyx 
sky hurtles above, tinged 
with white points of light. 
Onyx waves curl beneath us. 


He comes walking, walking on 
the onyx waves. Beckoned, I 
slip my legs over the ship’s 
side. 


I sink; adamantine waters crush 
my heels. I plead, yet he lifts 
me up. 


Women on the upper stair: 


We fear we are lost without her. 
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Dorcas: 


Peter: 


A golden laver floats up from the 
deep, wreathed by dancing diamond 
bangles and scroll-engraved rings. 


Templed riches entomb me—the silver 
menorah toppled and swept by Mediterranea 
to Italia and back, a wildly rocking ark, 

and rusty cherubim. 


On the mount, I pluck a dusty asphodel, 
white petals shocked with red. Asphodel 
seeds spill, like grain, into my palm. I cast 
them on the air. 


Eddies rive my mind; a shrouded corpse 
appears standing on the sand. 


Women on the upper stair: 


Peter: 


OFF ©! 


Music throbs around my temples. Ah! 
Verdure springs from the floorboards. 


Upon the green-glenned floor I kneel. 
Streams flicker past my heels, and from 
a corner birds whisper in unknown 
tongues. 


I cast my mind and soul, weft and 
warp, into the sea, the sea I walked 
at Galilee. Come, daughter of the desert. 
Come, maiden of the sand. Rise up 

and seek the living stream. 


Women on the upper stair: 


Peter: 


KKK 


Dorcas: 


Follow the glowing thread, dear one. 
Follow it with all your might. 


My net is cast. Will she come? 


A distant word thrums in my ears; 


the wailing ones writhe, and disappear. 
I shake the nacreous chains of hell. 


Like a bow-struck arrow my spirit rises. 


The sea surface shatters. Iam Helios 
splitting oceanic night. A gazelle, I fly 
across the Negev. My feet beat the air, 
my heart pants for day. 


Women on the upper stair: 
Our eyes are heavy with sleep. Stones sit 
upon our eyelids. 


Peter: 
I do not welcome this dark morning. 


Dorcas: 
Shadowed and blue, the house is silent. 
Through labyrinthine streets I am come 
to the door, pulled as though by a fine 
gold wire. 


Here are my dears, asleep on the stair, 
clutching pieces of my cloth. I smooth 
the hair back from their faces. 


I enter. 


First woman: 
I feel a wind! 


Second woman: 
My hem rustles. 


Third woman: 
My temples cool. 


Peter: 
The bedclothes stir. A woman stands 
hesitant in the air. 


Dorcas: 
Aman is slumped on my bedroom floor, 
a piece of flotsam washed up after a 
storm. 


My body lies crumpled, a fleshly piece of 
cloth. To step in again, to take up this 
robe again—do I dare? 


K*K* 


Women near the upper door: 


KKK 


Dorcas: 


Something stirs within. 


My eyes crack like searing coals. Violets 
twinge my tongue. A coin cools my burning 
lips. 


Palm leaves fringe the floor beneath my bed. 
At my feet the flotsam man contemplates. 
We are suspended in reverence—I the living 
altar, he a living sacrifice. 


A cock crows and mars our peace. The man 
swiftly goes, is gone. 


The women press in, shivering about my bed 
like wind-plucked fronds. Clucking softly they 
touch me with feathery fingers. 


First woman: 


I caress her cheek, taut and warm like a 
cow’s belly. 


Second woman: 


I listen to her breathe, the breaking 
of waves. 


Third woman: 


Peter: 


I stroke her red locks, a crown of fire. 


The sun strikes the city, scattering fish scales 
profligately on stones. She is unsurpassed, an 
earthly city of fishers and men. 


Her market quivers with life like Solomon’s 
Portico. Here no one crawls within my 
shadow for a miracle. Here I am a stranger, 
an unremarkable wanderer. 


Here I lay aside my nets and walk into the sea. 


Elizabeth Pinborough lives in the shadow of the Wasatch Mountains, 
writing poetry and blogging freelance. 


Read her work at www.theartofstriving.wordpress.com. 
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JUDGES’ RESPONSE: This story holds a darkness that mirrors the horrific book of Judges. Judges is not a sweet 
scripture that ties up loose ends. The author here speaks to the the undercurrent of violence and exploitation 
that runs through the Old Testament. The writing employs the power of suggestion as well as precision, while the 
relationships are complex and unexpected. This is astrong story for strong women. 


When you see me standing at 
the door of the tent I know what C 

you think: here is sanctuary at Wyideash by Ellen YWWeCammon 
last. 1am your prize for fighting 
and living. The wife of your ally, 
alone and dressed in white in a 
quiet camp. 


“Come inside,” I say. 


When I was a girl my mother 
told me: the women in our 
family have dark hearts, and 
they drink the cup of pain. I 
didn’t understand what she 
meant. How could I? I knew 
little enough of pain, then. 


She would brush out my 
shadow-black hair and tell 

me stories. About Isaac’s wife 
Rebecca, the favored one, the 
first wife of his heart. About 
Lilith and Eve, Adam's two 
wives, one newer and better than 


the other. 


“You're beautiful,” she would 
say. “Use it.” 


There was little else we had, the 
two of us. She sent me outside 
to play in the shade of the 
neighbor’s orchard while she 
entertained guests. They were 
always men and they always left 
with their jackets crooked and 
their pockets empty. After, we 
dined well, on fresh bread and 
olives and fish. 
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She would braid my hair up into a crown on my head, 

the gold bracelets on her arm winking. They jangled and 
clanged: both delicate and harsh. My mother’s music. 
There came a time when my mother’s guests started to 
linger at the back door before they left, watching me climb 
the orchard trees with my long legs swinging. Soon my 
blood came in. I was not afraid—my mother had told me 
of such things—but when I showed her the ruined shift she 
turned to stone. Cold and quiet. 


I don’t know how my mother made arrangements to sell 
me, but the temple cart came just days after my first blood, 
to give my mother the money and deliver me to the city. The 
man driving the cart counted out the coins into my mother’s 
hands—a high price for a young virgin initiate. Soft new 
wood to be carved by the priestesses into one of their own. 


The metal falling into her palms clink-clink-clinked like the 
links of chains moving together. 


She clasped me to her. “They will give 
you what you want if only they think it 
was their idea,” she whispered in my 
ear. “Never let them knowyou have a 
thoughtin your head, but command 
them all the same.” 


I wanted to hold her hand forever, but she turned away. She 
had nothing left to give me. 

You look around the tent, at the embroidered hangings on 
the wall, the fine-woven bed roll over carpet. My husband is 
a merchant and a rich man. 


“Please, drink.” I pour wine into the finest bowl we have: 
shimmering, heavy stone. “You must be thirsty.” 


“Tam.” Your voice is a rasp. You look me up and down then 
take the bowl from me. Your hands are hot on my hands. 


There is a dark spot on your leathers and I cannot tell if it is 
grime or blood. 

They punished me in the temple. I was too loud and my 
steps too hard. I did not lower my gaze when the priestesses 
passed. Temple whores, they called them on the streets. But 
the whores of kings and lords, if so. 


I broke a precious jar of kohl with my clumsy hands and 
laughed when I was scolded. I laughed again when the 
mistress of the initiates cracked me hard across the face. 
They put me in the laundry with the lowest of the slaves: 
not sold into the service of the goddess like I, but war-spoils 
handed to the temple in tribute. “A few days down there 
and you'll beg to come back up,” the high priestess said. 
“Even to scrub the temple stones.” 


The laundry was all steam and smoke and burning skin. 
They fed us the scraps and leavings of the temple meals, 
less even than they gave the poor who came begging at the 
steps. 


It was scalding and hunger and hands cracking like dry 
earth. 


“Here,” one of the slaves said. My age. “For your hands.” A 
salve to tend the angry red welts splitting open my skin. 


Her name was Deborah. We shared a pallet in the cramped 
slave’s quarters. She was a restless sleeper, tossing and 
turning and crying out in the night. 


Deborah was not a very good slave. At times, she would let 
the water in the laundry vat go still and stare into the flat 
milky surface. Her pale eyes went dark and her hands slack 
for minutes at a time. After these episodes the other women 
would gather around her. “What did you see?” Their soft 
whispers like the cries of gentle birds. “What is it?” 


They did extra work so her trances went unnoticed. They 
loved her. 


Her smiles were the full moon coming up over the water. 
She laid her hands on the tired slaves, the sick ones, and 
they were renewed. 


A woman died one night. Deborah gently closed the staring 
eyes and keened over the body with great shaking sobs. 
They had to hold her back to let the guards take the corpse 
away to be burned. That day she stared into the water for 
hours and when the women asked her what she’d seen she 
just shook her head. 


She was a peculiar woman. 
You finish the bow] of wine. It stains your mouth purple- 
red, dripping at the corners. I take the vessel from your 


hands and refill it. 


“Enough,” you say. 
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I stroke your shoulder and hold out the bowl. “Have more. 
Please. It’s no trouble.” 


You look into my eyes and I look down, the shy blushing 
bride. You take the bowl from my hands again. I start to 
hum while you drink. My hand makes ever-widening circles 
on your shoulder. 


You drift forward toward me. The bow! falls soundlessly 
against the carpets on the ground. “I must run,” you 
mumble. “They will look for me. They will kill me if they 
find me.” 


“Rest.” [run my hands up and down your arms. Pulling 
you down. “I will wake you before they come.” 


Your head falls into my lap, heavy arms around my waist. I 
keep humming the lullaby, one I learned in the temple. 
They left me in the laundry two weeks but it felt much 
longer than that. 


“Are you ready to be an initiate now?” the mistress asked 
when she came down to fetch me. Her yellow dress shone 
bright against the drabness of the slaves in their frayed dun 
tunics. I looked at Deborah, where she stood slowly stirring 
the laundry drum. She did not look back. I nodded. 


“Your hands aren’t as bad as I thought they'd be,” the high 
priestess said when I met her upstairs. They were pink and 
chapped, but no blood. 


After that I submitted to their teaching. I learned to walk in 
a gentle glide, my long hems whispering against the stone. 

I learned to speak in different voices: soft and throaty and 
low, commanding and clear, dark and deep, high and sweet. 
I could sing their prayers and dance their dances. I made 
obeisance at their shrines. I knelt at the statue of the goddess 
in the center of the temple. 


It was easy when I made up my mind. I hid myself inside 
layers of carmine lips and silk and perfume and became 
dormant in my own body—the body of a priestess, now. 


After all, the temple was not so different from my mother’s 
house. The men who came to the temple to worship 
sheltered themselves within us and sated themselves upon 
us. 


The laundry was not so far away either, and nights in the 
temple were long and quiet. No one heard my silent steps 
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as I descended to that warm gray space to utter different 
prayers. 

I keep humming. I smooth your hair. Your breath is hot on 
my lap and your hair is coming loose from its queue. 
Gently, as though you were a child, I slide you off my lap 
and onto a pillow. I wait a moment but you do not wake. 
The spare tent stake is heavy and awkward in my hands. 
The mallet feels rough against my palm like the long 
wooden staves they used in the temple laundry. 

I expect to feel afraid but fear does not come. 

There was a man who came to the temple who was not like 
the others. He bought our time but did not worship with 
our bodies. Heber, he was called, and richer than a king. 


The other women said he only paid the temple for our 
company to keep up appearances. “He prefers to pray with 
the priests,” an older priestess said with a laugh. “Courting 
his favor is a waste of time.” 


But I liked him. He told me of his affairs and asked for 
my advice. He listened to my answers with his live eyes 
flashing and needled me with questions. I almost felt my 
sleeping self wake beneath my incensed robes. 


One day I was called to an audience with the high priestess. 
“Heber wishes to marry you,” she said bluntly. “I told 

him such a thing is not done but he won’t be put off. He’s 
offered me a kingdom’s worth to carry you away, more than 


you could ever bring in on your own, even such as you are.’ 
Beautiful, she meant, I suppose. 


A strange fairy tale. Plucked like a rare trained bird from 
my jeweled cage to adorn another household. I was the 
enchanted artifact passed from hand to hand. 


He came to speak with me later that day. “I wanted to ask 
you first, but I didn’t know if it was possible.” 


“Anything is possible if you can pay enough.” 


He laughed. “See, that’s why I asked for you. I’m not home 
often. I need someone clever to manage my household and 
my affairs in my absence. I don’t need or expect...children. 
You'll be free. But only if this is what you want. I won’t be 
angry if you'd rather stay in the temple.” 


His words came fast as falling water and I realized he cared 
enough to be discomposed. 


“The slaves,” I blurted out. “The laundry slaves.” 


“What about them?” 
“Please buy them and set them free. I’ll marry you then.” 


He blinked. “You know they’II just get fresh blood in tribute. 
There are always more slaves.” 


I shrugged. “They are my friends.” His eyes on me were 
arrow-sharp. 


I don’tknow how much he offered the 
high priestess but within a week it was 
done. The slaves of the laundry were free 
and Iwas wed. I cast off the flame colors of 
the temple and wore blues and greens. I 
stopped saying the temple prayers. | wore 
only silver jewelry. [brought nothing of 
the life of the priestess with me. 


My husband, friend, and purchaser. My liberator. He taught 
me to tally his accounts and manage his servants, to meet 
with his tenants and scribes and husband his land. And then 
he left, for months at a time. 


I cultivated allies for him and nursed his business 
agreements. “I trust you,” he told me. “In everything.” He 
smoothed my hair and went to his own bed. 

When I hold the stake above your temple you groan for a 
moment and I wonder if you will open your eyes and kill 
me with your huge hands. I will not hesitate any more. I 
press the stake down against your skin and let the mallet fly 
with all my meager strength. 


It makes a sound like an eggshell cracking, then a wet and 
sucking thud. The blood is a fountain and your eye bursts 
like a rancid olive. 


I’m almost sick but my heart sings black-ripe in my chest 
and my own blood runs hot with power. You are nothing. 
You are nothing. I know I am damned now but I do not care; 
I cannot care. 


I have conquered you when no one else could and I know 
that this is what it means to be a god. This dark pleasure. 
My husband left several turns of the moon ago, after we 
entertained a new ally I had secured. General Sisera: a 
powerful man. 


“What you are planning is risky,” Heber said finally, late in 
the quiet hours when we two sat alone. “If you are found 
out I will have to disavow you. But I do not think you will 
be found out.” 


“Thank you.” 


He tipped his cup to me. “Thank me when you have what 
you desire.” He tugs on my falling braids. “Clever scheming 
woman. You’re almost more than I paid for.” 


There is love there, in its way. 
I sit there soaked in your quiet blood and wait for the 
armies of Israel to ride into camp. 


Hoofbeats, shouting. The rail and cacophony of martial 
men. “Where is Sisera?” A man’s voice pierces like thunder. 
Barak. 


I step from the tent. My dress is painted brown-red with 
gore. I stand tall and let my voice ring clear. 


“The man you seek is inside.” I point into the tent. “He is 
dead.” 


Another horse rides up besides Barak. A slight woman 
slides down from the saddle with a cry half-pained, half- 
joyful. Her pale eyes find me like a touch. 


“Deborah!” I call her name. 


So long; it has been so long. She could not remain in Heber’s 
household while I courted your favor, for you might 
recognize her. It was you who gave the laundry slaves to the 
temple. She showed me the scars you gave her. 


And now she runs to the door of the tent and throws her 
arms around me, though I am stained all over with your 
blood. I kiss her and her mouth is sweet and fierce as it 
always is. 


Her hands baptize me. She tastes like a flower. Her hands 
pull my hair almost to pain. My dark heart is in her hands 
and she drinks the pain from my lips. 


Ellen McCammon is currently living in New York City where she is 
completeing her master’s degree in public health, but she is a true 
Chicagoan at heart. 
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2016 A NOTE TO OUR READERS 
PUBLICATION 


SCH EDU LE Dear Exponent I! Readership: 


For your information and convenience, The Exponent I] board is committed to producing a magazine that is thoughtful, 
the following is the 2016 publ ishing diverse, and beautiful. We also feel strongly that the cost of a subscription should 
schedule for Exponent II, including ; : : ? 
deadlines for submitting and be kept as low as possible, so that no one is kept from being able to read Exponent I! 
subscribing, themes for issues, and due to lack of resources. This publication is kept alive through the generosity of our 
when you can expect to receive volunteer staff and donors who help us cover institutional expenditures, allowing us 
Exponent II in your mailbox. ae aces 

to keep our subscriptions at-cost. 


SPRING Unfortunately, our publication expenses have recently increased, which forces us to 
aoa 2015 increase the cost of subscriptions. The cost of a one-year subscription will now be 
Subscription FF ac: April 24 $35 anda two-year subscription will be $65. Online access only will remain $15 per 
Arrival: End of May year. This decision was not taken lightly and the board hopes that our readership will 


SUMMER continue to be a part of the Exponent I! community. 


Open Submissions 
Submission deadline: April 2 
Subscription deadline: June 26 


Arrival: Beginning of August ALLEGH ENY 
FALL 
Theme: Mormon Feminist Daughters Pl LGRI MS 
Submission deadline: June 4 
Subscription deadline: September 11 
Arrival: Beginning of October 


Anew Mormonwomen's retreat designed to 
serve the mid-Atlantic states is launching this 


WINTER spring near Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
Open Submissions 
Submission deadline: August 13 
Subscription deadline: November 13 
Arrival: Beginning of December 


April 29 - May 12016 
in Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania 


Keynote Speaker: Fatimah Salleh 


RENEVYYOR . a 
Visit www.alleghenypilgrims.org or request 
SU BSC RI PTI O N? to join the Allegheny Pilgrims Facebook 


group. 
2 YEARS 


FOR$65 NORTHWEST 
meee PILGRIMAGE 
| f 


WWW.EXPONENTIILORG April 29 - May 1, 2016 


in Seabeck, Washington 
Tf you have feedback or something you 


would like to submit, please send it to 
editor@exponentii.org. Keynote speaker: 
Dr. Jennifer Finlayson-Fife 


Ny ay y Visit www.northwestpilgrims.com or join 
W as Northwest Pilgrims Facebook group. 
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